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‘LITERATURE. 


Transcaucasia and Ararat; being Notes of a 
Vacation Tour in the Autumn of 1876. 
By James Bryce, Author of “ The Holy 
Roman Empire.” (London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1877.) 


Even amid the din of arms and the noisy 
contention of partisans there must be many, 
lovers neither of Turk nor Russian, who, 
weary with endless and unprofitable wrang- 
ling over acts done in the unnatural passion 
of war, ask nothing better than honest in- 
formation as to the ordinary working of the 
two systems of government now engaged 
in mortal strife, and will welcome an impar- 
tial description, coming from the hand of a 
trained historian, of what Russian govern- 
ment among subject-races really is, its faults 
and merits. At the present moment, how- 
ever, @ book on the Caucasian provinces 
would be opportune, even if if only reasserted 
the facts observed by previous travellers. 

We have lately read some startling news 
from this quarter. “The houses of the 
Svanetians are of wood. Christianity was 
probably introduced into the Caucasus by 
the Genoese. Troops on the march from 
Tiflis to Daghestan have been met between 
Matoum and Koutais.” Let us try to realise 
the character and credibility of these state- 
ments, all taken from our daily newspapers 
within the last three months, by fair paral- 
lels. “The houses in Canton Bern are of 
stone. Christianity was probably introduced 
into England by the Normans. Troops going 
from Paris to Metz have been met between 
Bayonne and Bordeaux.’ If such stories 
can ‘pass muster, it is clear that the public 
mind requires farther elementary instruction 
as to this region. 

_Mr. Bryce approached the Caucasian pro- 
vinces from Nijni Novgorod by the Volga, 
and the railroad from Saratof to Viadikafkaz; 
went straight by post-road through the Dariel 
to Tiflis, thence to Erivan and back, and by 
the rail again to Poti, returning to England 
by Constantinople and the Danube—a tour 
which in a few years is likely to be included 
in Mr, Cook’s programme. 

The first subject of interest here touched 
on is the cundition and relations of the 
mountain tribes. “Last autumn all was 
quiet throngh the Caucasus from end to end, 
and a traveller with a couple of Cossacks 
was safe even among the warlike Lesghians, 
many of whom have taken service as irre- 
gular cavalry under the Russian flag,” and, 
as we have lately read, are now serving in 
Armenia against the Turks, while their 
brethren at home have risen in revolt. Mr. 


Bryce points out how the tribes of the East, 
the Lesghians of Daghestan, and, north of 
| them, the Tchetchens of the Terek district, 
are divided from the Black Sea coast by a 
wide tract (within which passes the Dariel 
road) inhabited by loyal Ossetes and Kabar- 
dans ; and how impossible it is for rebellion 
to spread across the isthmus. Few writers, 
however—even Mr. Bryce slips here (p. 60, 
footnote)—grasp the fact that the Tchet- 
chens live, iiot in Daghestan, but in the Terek 
district, separated from the Lesghians by 
a lofty chain which is probably the continn- 
ation of the main granitic axis of the Cau- 
casus. 

It is not uncommon to find writers speak- 
ing of the Caucasian provinces as if the hill 
tribes were their only inhabitants. The prin- 
cipal races are, of course, the Georgians and 
Armenians, numbering together, according 
to a recent census, some 1,400,000. We 
should have been grateful if Mr. Bryce had 
found time to deal a little more fully with 
the history of Georgia, to tell us something 
of its great age to which all Caucasian anti- 
quities are assigned—the twelfth century, 
when Queen Thamara ruled from the Caspian 
to the Black Sea, and when Ossetes and Abha- 
sians, as well as Mingrelians and Imeritians, 
obeyed one sceptre. But the sources for 
such a sketch are far from easy of access, 
as all who have tried to go behind Encyclo- 
paedias know. Armenian history is some- 
what more fully dealt with. This people 
undoubtedly embodies the most vigorous 
life in Western Asia. Whether for good or 
evil, the Armenian is full of energy. He 
supplies generals for the Russian armies 
(Loris Melikoff, Tergukasoff), merchants, 
officials, even scientific observers. 

What is the character of the administra- 
tion which binds together all these various 
races? There is an image well known to 
us all—an uncouth giant crushing down 
with his brute weight on two continents, 
persistent, remorseless, irresistible, inspired 
at once with consummate craft and iron 
energy, the Russia of tradition and the maps. 
“ Study your Atlas,” says Lord Salisbury ; 
but it may well be doubted whether maps do 
not foster more delusions than they dissolve. 
The critic behind the scenes tells a differ- 
ent tale; all he sees is ‘‘a machinery so com- 
plicated that the force is spent in making it 
move atall, and hardly reaches the material 
to be acted upon.” It is odd that English 
observers should have so often missed the 
weak points of Russian Government—should 
have attributed persistent energy to a 
national character singularly impressionable 
and wanting in strength; boundless resources 
to a State which has little money in the 
chest and squanders half it has. 

While reviewers on the other side of 
Europe are warming their imaginations with 
fancy pictures of Russian armies marching 
on Syria, Smyrna, or Suez, puzzled officials 
at Tiflis are planning how, without swelling 
too much the already portentous deficit in 
the Cancasian budget, they may complete a 
post-road to the Persian frontier or to their 
great fortress of Alexandropol. While 
military critics are glibly telling off the 
thousands Loris Melikoff will lead into 


the field, those on the spot know too well 





the difference between the numbers on the 





pay-roll and the effective strength of the 
regiments, Unluckily for Russia, recourse 
to favour and bribery is, in any Government 
business, no more thought disgraceful than 
it was some years ago in an English election. 
A healthy tone of morality has to be created, 
and perhaps the. late national disasters may 
bring about a result which has seemed very 
far off. Corrupt, however, as the adminis. 
tration may be in the relations between the 
officials and the Government, and with regard 
to the business transactions connected with 
public works, few complaints are heard of 
its dealings with its subjects. Taxation in 
the Caucasus has been very light; military 
service has not been obligatory. In the moun- 
tain districts, the maintenance of order, even 
the administration of public moneys, has 
been left, as far as possible, in the hands of 
the village chiefs. Proselytism has for 
years been abandoned, and every religion, 
except certain obnoxious forms ‘of dissent 
from the Orthodox faith, is equally tolerated. 

Opposed, therefore, as it seems to some 
preconceived ideas, one of the points in 
Russian rule which has done most to con- 
ciliate its subjects has been its do-nothing- 
ness. Russian officialism does not err on 
the side of fussiness. An Ossete community 
may live pretty much as its forefathers have 
lived for the last 1,000 years. The so-called 
Russian “ oppressions ”’ of the last few years. 
have been, for the most part, measures which 
every civilised Government must undertake 
sooner or later. A land survey has, since 
the earliest days, been an object of suspicion 
in the East; the famous “confiscation” of 
Abhasian property turns out to have been a 
confiscation of human chattels, or, in other 
words, the application to this region of 
the general law for the emancipation of 
the serfs. The substitution of regular 
courts for the arbitrary feudal jurisdiction 
of the petty princes was a boon to every- 
one but the princes themselves. Mur- 
murs were lately raised among one of the 
northern tribes by the attempt to introduce 
some such restrictions on the consump- 
tion of the forests as have been found 
necessary in the mountains of Western 
Europe. But although the most recent 
difficulties of Russian administrators have 
arisen from their best actions, a residuum 
may fairly be attributed to the imperfect in- 
struments through whom the men at the 
head of affairs have had to work. Russian 
officials are often stupid and sometimes 
harsh, although, as a class, they do not 
deserve either epithet. 

There is one humble class of Russians 
which has lately been made the target for 
much ignorant abuse. I am only too glad to 
endorse, with whatever weight my experi- 
ence may have, Mr. Bryce’s emphatic testi- 
mony to the merits of that thoroughly good 
fellow—the Cossack. Active, full of re- 
sources, cheerful and kindly, he is the “‘ Deus 
ex machina”’ of all travellers in difficulty 
in Southern Russia; and I venture to think 
that there is far less “innate devilry” in 
him than in some of those who make it their 
business to stir up national hatred by reck- 
less slander. 

While agreeing in the main with his de- 
lineation of Russian administration, I must 
demur, so far as the Caucasus is concerned, 
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to Mr. Bryce’s statement that since 1864 the 
Government has been “before all things 
military.” Its traditions are no doubt mili- 
tary, but its tendency has, of late years, I 
believe, been towards a commercial policy. 
Some space would be required to adduce 
the facts on which I rely; they may be in- 
dicated, however, under these heads: the 
known character of some of the leading 
spirits in the Government at Tiflis ; the anti- 
military tendency of the recent reforms in the 
administration ; and the nature of the public 
works lately carried out, and still more of 
those omitted or delayed. The frontier for- 
tresses of Achalzich and Alexandropol were 
this summer unconnected with Tiflis or each 
other by anything Europeans would call a 
road, while Erivan and Bakov were well 
provided. Caucasian politicians desire keenly 
to make their province the commercial key 
to Persia, and so to Central Asia. They 
may desire, also, Batoum and Turkish Ar- 
menia, but facts seem to me to show that 
for the last ten years it has been rather to 
the first than the second object that their 
efforts have been directed. 

On one other point, though with greater 
diffidence, I must join issue. Is a nation 
being welded together in these provinces 
by Russian rule? Mr. Bryce answers in 
the negative. Surely his facts rather bear 
out the conclusion that a process of amal- 
gamation is going on, though so slowly 
as to be almost imperceptible to the passing 
traveller. Russians intermarry with Geor- 
gians, and Mussulman chieftains — who 
are also colonels in the Russian army— 
wear the European dress, introduce new 
customs—even English beer and Swiss 
cheesemaking—into their mountain homes. 
Armenians lead the army in the field. All 
are welcomed into, and become part of, 
Russian administration—that great organic 
whole actuated by a common loyalty which 
Mr. Bryce describes as keeping Russia herself 
together, and making of her vast provinces 
one nation. 

I have laid stress on the political digres- 
sions in Mr. Bryce’s volume, and they are in 
truth its chief raison d’étre. But it is also a 
bright, pleasant book of travel. Those who 
wish to form an accurate idea of the high- 
roads of the Caucasus can take no better 
guide than this. Mountain-climbers will 
turn with eagerness to the very interesting 
and spirited account of that bold adventure, 
the solitary climb to the top of Ararat, 
which is prefaced by a valuable historical 
and geological sketch of the mountain. The 
summit proved to be “a triangular undula- 
ting plain, rather more than half as big as 
the Green Park.”’ This fact, and still more 
the circumstance that Mr. Bryce found at a 
great height on the mountain a large piece 
of wood—“ evidently cut by some tool ”—of 
which he secured a fragment which he ex- 
pressly declines to state not to be “ gopher- 
wood,” will surely rejoice the hearts of many 
of his readers. Mr. Bryce agrees with other 
recent writers in his general estimate of Cau- 
casian scenery and cities, and he describes 
tolerably fully the strange rock-cut town of 
Uphlis Tzikhé. His Caucasian experiences 
end at Poti, where he fails to avoid the in- 
evitable reference to Eden—of course Mark 
Tapley’s, not Adam's, 





I must suggest that Poti has its name, not 
from Phasis, but from Palaiostom ; and that 
the Phasis, though muddy and smooth- 
flowing, scarcely deserves the epithet “ slug- 
gish,” having a current quite strong enough 
to embarrass the river steamboats which 
formerly plied on it. What authority is 
there for identifying Poti with Medea’s 
home? ea, according to general tradition, 
lay near the junction of the Rion and the 
Tzenis Tskali. I should not touch on these 
details if Mr. Bryce had not himself gone 
out of his way to accuse poets, “from 
Apollonius Rhodius to Mr. William Morris,” 
of want of local accuracy in making no 
mention of the bar. Mr. Morris, as it hap- 
pens, does mention the bar, and that more 
than once. I have not referred to the 
classics. But surely a bar may grow in 
2,000 years. If this is not a_ sufficient 
plea, the cutting-up of Absyrtus might 
readily be rationalised into a discharge of 
ballast. Dovetas W. FRESHFIELD. 








Servetus and Calvin; a Study of an import- 
ant Epoch in the Early History of the 
Reformation. By R. Willis, M.D. (Lon- 
don: Henry 8. King & Co., 1877.) 


Apart from the melancholy interest attach- 
ing to his fate, the Spanish physician who 
was burned alive for heresy at Geneva, on 
October 27, 1553, would still remain one of 
the most interesting figures in the history 
of his time; and Dr. Willis has done well 
in giving us this detailed account of the 
brilliant, versatile, ingenious, and deeply- 
wronged Michael Servetus. The sad story 
of his trial and death has, indeed, been 
often told, though not before, in English, in 
such detail as here; but his earlier career, 
from his first futile attempts to come to an 
understanding with the Swiss Reformers 
down to his appearance before the Inquisi- 
tion at Vienne, has received less attention 
than it deserves. For Servetus was one 
who in his life played many parts, and if 
there is room to doubt whether in anything 
he rose to the highest point of excellence, it 
may be said of him that he touched few 
things which he did not adorn. As editor 
of Ptolemy —Pirckheimer’s Ptolemy, to 
which he added scholia of his own—he ad- 
vanced the geographical knowledge of his 
age. Asa mere youth, when he had only just 
attained his degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
he gave lectures on geography and astrology 
in Paris, which attracted large and distin- 
guished andiences, and proved highly lucra- 
tive to himself, until, having provoked the 
hostility of the medical faculty, they became 
the subject of a prosecution, and occasioned 
his removal elsewhere. In everything bold 
and self-reliant, as editor of Pagnini’s Bible 
he showed himself an independent and fear- 
less critic of Scripture. He made, or anti- 
cipated, a most important discovery in phy- 
siological science—that of the pulmonary cir- 
culation. For more than ten years he seems to 
have practised his profession at Vienne, where 
he resided under the patronage of the Arch- 
bishop Paumier, with distinguished success. 
But, above all things, Servetus was a reli- 
gious enthusiast in no common degree. Im- 
pressed with a profound conviction of the 
truth of his own views, he almost seems 





to have believed that he, a young man, and 
without any following, was destined to revo- 
lutionise theology, to restore Christianity to 
its primitive simplicity, and either to con- 
vert, or drive ignominiously from the field, 
the keenest logician, most vigorous intellect, 
and greatest Biblical scholar of the time. 
A certain want of judgment, and inability 
to estimate rightly the forces against which 
he was measuring himself, or reckless de- 
fiance of them, already appeared in the very 
title of his earliest work, De T'rinitatis 
Erroribus, to which he actually put his name 
in full. It was this extreme self-confidence 
and keen controversial zeal which drew down 
on his devoted head the implacable wrath of 
Calvin, who—however contemptible the de- 
fence would be as a justification of his con- 
duct—can at least plead that he was not 
originally the aggressor. 

The life of such a man was surely worth 
writing, and Dr. Willis has written it well. 
Naturally, he does full justice to his hero’s 
remarkable discovery of the circulation of 
the blood from the heart through the lungs, 
by which his attention was first happily 
drawn towards him; and no one who reads 
his account of Servetus’s early studies in 
the medical school of Paris, under Winter 
and Du Bois, will be inclined to think that 
he merely hit upon the truth by happy acci- 
dent, or arrived at it otherwise than as a 
legitimate deduction from observed facts. 
It was certainly unfortunate for Servetus’s 
fame that instead of addressing directly the 
scientific ear of his time, he chose to wrap 
up his discovery in theological speculations 
which have now lost their value; but that 
was perhaps as much due to the spirit of the 
age as to his personal tendencies, and it 
should not prevent us from now amply re- 
cognising his merits as a scientific discoverer. 
It would be easier to take exception to our 
author’s claim for Servetus as a Biblical 
critic worthy to be named with Spinoza, 
Astruc, and Eichhorn. The truth is that in 
the year 1542 he published an edition of 
Pagnini’s Bible, with some brief marginal 
annotations and a preface in which he urged 
the claims of the historical as distinguished 
from the prophetical sense of Scripture, and 
recommended the reader to make himself 
acquainted both with the Hebrew language 
and with Hebrew history as preparatory to 
his studies. The text of this edition, not- 
withstanding that Servetus pretends to base 
it on a copy corrected by Pagnini’s own 
hand, Dr. Willis assures us, differs hardly 
at all from that of Melchior Novesianus pub- 
lished the year before. The annotations— 
which he also attempts, contrary to all pro- 
bability, to father on the worthy monk—are 
unquestionably his own; but they are too 
brief and few to establish a character for 
great Biblical scholarship, and some of his 
guesses—such as his identification of thc 
Servant of Jehovah, in Isaiah, with Cyrus— 
are, it must be confessed, by no means 
happy. They show, indeed, that he had left 
the beaten track of Messianic interpretation, 
but can scarcely be held to prove any deep 
knowledge of the Scriptures in their original 
tongues. Ignorance of Greek, perhaps un- 
justly, but not without apparent ground, 
was flung in Servetus’s face by Calvin on 
the trial. It is not probable that he pos- 
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sessed more Hebrew than he would inevit- 
ably acquire by editing Pagnini’s index. 

It would be extremely difficult to tell the 
story of Servetus’s trial and martyrdom 
without appearing either as the accuser or 
the apologist of Calvin. Dr. Willis certainly 
does not conceal that his sympathies are 
entirely with the bold scientific investigator 
and religious reformer, but, while taking the 
worst view of Calvin’s conduct in the Trie 
and Arneys correspondence, not hesitating to 
charge him with the actual authorship of 
Trie’s letters, and withholding from him the 
benefit of the poor plea that he acted 
throughout according to the spirit of his 
age—Calvin, he maintains with some justice, 
knew better—he is, on the whole, tolerably 
forbearing in his tone towards the great 
Reformer. Indeed, sometimes he seems half 
inclined to charge on political necessity 
what many would not hesitate to ascribe 
to personal vindictiveness against a pre- 
sumptuous and tormenting opponent. That 
Servetus, previously to his arrest, had been 
in correspondence with the leaders of the 
libertine party in Geneva, however proba- 
ble in itself, there is no actual proof; 
and the one small item of evidence which 
Dr. Willis thinks he has discovered de. 
rives the force which he ascribes to it from 
his own misinterpretation. In order to 
show how impossible it was that he could 
have communicated with anyone, Serve- 
tus, who repeatedly denied the charge, men- 
tions the circumstance that at the inn 
where he stayed even his windows were 
nailed fast (“Int. si depuis qu’il est ici, 
ila parlé & personne. Rp. que non, si non 
4 ceux de céans qui lui ont baillé 4 manger, 
et que méme on lui avoit cloué les fenétres’’); 
and Dr. Willis maintains that this was done 
by his friends Berthelier and Perrin, who 
had heard of his presence from the printer 
Geroult, of Vienne, and wished to detain 
him for their own purposes, in order to 
prevent his escape. But Servetus was surely 
far too acute to give an answer which could 
only have tended to establish the very point 
he was wishing to deny, and neither, as Dr. 
Willis himself points out, was he understood 
by the court in this sense. Why, however, 
Servetus should have come to Geneva at all, 
why, still more, he should have remained 
there, unless he had been inspired by some 
vague hope of gaining a victory over Calvin 
with the aid of his political adversaries, and 
So revenging himself for his treachery in 
betraying him to the Inquisition, remains 
mysterious enough; and his own denials 
cannot, of course, be received as decisive. 
Dr. Willis may, therefore, be quite right in 
his suspicion. In concluding this notice, I 
will only add that in spite of a few inac- 
curacies—for example, citing Calvin’s great 
work as “ Institutiones ’—a few oversights, 
or misprints— Angleria ” nearly always for 

Anghiera”—and a few ungrammatical 
Sentences—for instance, on p- 106—Dr. 
Willis has produced a work of very real 
value, and one with which the future student 
of the history of the Reformation will not 
be able easily to dispense. 

Rosert B. Drummonp. 











The Self-Made Man. Autobiography of Karl 
Friedrich von Kléden. Edited, with a 
Sketch of his After-life, by Max Jahn. 
In Two Volumes. (London: Strahan & 
Co., 1876.) 


A cervain fascination attaches to such auto- 
biographies as undertake the history of 
an individual mind, its workings, and its 
struggles, which must have been felt by 
those who have read the early chapters of 
De Quincey, the more matter-of-fact autobio- 
graphy of Fynes Clinton, or the anonymous 
History of Individual Mind, sometimes at- 
tributed to Capel Lofft. The Self-Made Man 
has something of the same attraction, though 
it comes before us in a translation and con- 
cerns a foreigner. The individual who here 
retraces the struggles of a peculiarly active, 
persevering, and versatile career—a cadet of 
an old and noble family in the province of 
Altmark, whose grandsire had wrecked his 
patrimony, and whose sire had run away and 
enlisted in the Prussian Horse Artillery, and 
dropped the Von before his name—achieves 
the feat of lifting himself out of the very 
depths of poverty and obscurity, to an 
honoured and prominent position as a lite- 
rary and scientific educationist. 

Both in her simple piety, and in her indus- 
try and sterling right principle, Christiane 
Kléden, née Willmanns, doubtless influenced 
for good her first child that survived infancy, 
who was born in a room of the barracks at 
Berlin, where his father eked out his pay by 
some knowledge of gilding, and his mother 
brought more grist to the mill by knitting, 
and teaching knitting. While almost in his 
infancy he narrowly escaped the knife of a 
raving soldier, bent upon murdering a child, 
that by being executed for the crime he might 
escape the severities of his lot. We are told 
that the vulgar belief was “that it was not 
so great a sin to kill children as grown- 
up people, for, while the latter were sent 
straight to judgment with their sins un- 
repented, innocent children were at once 
turned into angels” (p. 39). A period of 
grievous hardship came upon our hero’s 
mother and young family when in 1792 
Russia entered into an alliance with Austria 
against France. The father, who had be- 
come entitled to his pension, volunteered for 
a post in the hospital department. He could 
leave behind him but a miserable pittance ; 
and his wife’s two brothers, working gold- 
smiths at Berlin, were unable, even if dis- 
posed, to lend much help to their married 
sister, whose family was increasing. Great 
as were her sufferings and privations, how- 
ever, and bitter as was her regret that she 
could give her boy next to no education, it 
was a greater pang to this good woman to 
find that her husband came home with a 
taste for drinking habits, which were only en- 
couraged by his appointment as Inspector 
of Excise at Preussich-Friedland in West 
Prussia, whither all the family migrated in 
1793. From a dame-school, where nothing 
was taught, young Kléden was sent after a 
time to the Town School, where he learnt no- 
thing. Discipline meant the cane: and in- 
struction a parrot-like Bible-lesson, with no 
explanation. Here, he tells us, he learned 
“‘ never to think of Christian doctrine but as 
a peevish man in a grey coat, with his grand. 





father’s face, and clumsy slippers on his feet 
which prevented his walking,” a not imapt 
personification of the small compendium of 
dogmas the pupils had to commit to memory. 
When the family moved to the gate-house 
at Mirkisch-Friedland, the boy found more 
public means of instruction in the Rabbi’s 
seminary of this Jewish German town, the 
curious customs and population of which 
doubtless enlarged his observation. Here 
he fell in with and devoured Campe’s Swiss 
Family Robinson, and got from it not only 
all the amusement which other children 
do, but many maxims as to life, morality, 
and learning, which they omit. He dates to 
this experience in his boyhood one of his 
life-maxims—“ that it is better to read two 
books attentively and several times over than 
ten hastily and superficially ; and that the 
value of books is not determined so much 
by what they are in themselves as by their 
effect on those who read them.” Here he 
picked up some Latin and arithmetic, and at 
the same time acquired a knowledge of the 
flute, and took pains with mathematics. It 
was during his residence at this town that he 
became to some extent a vegetarian, from 
resentment at the slaughter of poultry for 
household purposes. 

Days of greater trial were in store for him 
when, declining openings to be a musician 
or an architect, he went into his uncle’s 
trade as a goldsmith, and had to endure for 
five years of apprenticeship the morose- 
ness of his mother’s nearest relative, and the 
vulgar airs of his aunt and her mother. All 
the housework and a good part of the cook- 
ing was laid upon him, and as he was ill-fed 
into the bargain, he acquired the habit of 
eating by stealth “more than was needed 
for tasting purposes.” It suggests a question 
of casuistry how far this comes under the 
head of picking and stealing; but more 
edifying is the contemplation of the youth’s 
thirst for improvement. He contrived to 
learn and perfect himself in French, making 
up for the lack of a teacher to correct his 
exercises by leaving what he had written 
until after he had gone further, and could dis- 
cover his own faults by the light of increased 
knowledge. He managed to learn drawing 
at the “ School of Arts and Trades,” and 
having become interested in Italian history 
and topography did not rest till he acquired 
the language. Another very valuable acqui- 
sition, amid great difficulties, was that of 
“ engraving,” which he made so profitable 
by degrees as to become eventually an en- 
graver on copper and the trusted employé of 
the great Berlin map-dealers, Schropp and 
Co., in which capacity he drew the maps of 
Ancient Italy for Niebuhr’s History of Rome. 
We are of course anticipating a little, for it 
was long ere he could emancipate himself 
from his uncle’s bondage, which, however, 
became more tolerable as the business im- 
proved through the autobiographer’s inge- 
nuity and industry. Meanwhile Kléden 
occupied his Jeisure with learning the guitar 
and dancing; and after one or two futile 
love-passages he married, in 1809, the elder 
daughter of Heye, the clerk of the Bohemian 
Church at Berlin. 

From this time his steps up the ladder of 
self-elevation were sure, if at first slow. His 
wife was a prudent, notable helpmate. Her 
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husband was active-minded, resolute, and 


untiring in self-improvement. He lost no 
chance of mastering physical geography, 
and in connexion with it mineralogy, 
geology, and “anything and everything 
which came in his way.” Map-making 
and engraving were his chief work, the 
changes in the limits and frontiers of 
Continental nations during the military suc- 
cesses of Napoleon rendering the demand 
for maps fast and frequent. In 1813, when 
the Landsturm was called out, our engraver 
had to turn engineer, and though his work 
was never submitted to the crucial test of a 
siege, his superintendence of the workmen 
and his intelligent direction of the construc- 
tion of the defences of Berlin won him high 
credit. Before this time he had become 
connected with a great educational esta- 
blishment, the Plamann Institute, where 
he enjoyed the society and lectures of 
learned colleagues and kept himself up to 
the mark of his improved prospects and 
fortunes. Among others who extended to 
him friendly interest and notice was the 
great German scholar, F. A. Wolf, and 
when at length he entered the university 
he attracted the notice also of the Hebrew 
Professor, De Wette. In 1817 the Prus- 
sian Government recognised his ability 
and energy by appointing him Director of 
the Seminary for Schoolmasters at Potsdam ; 
and after he had established this on a sound 
footing, and worked there for some seven 
years, he was advanced to the head-master- 
ship of the Gewerbe, or “ technical’? school 
for people engaged in the “ higher classes of 
industries,’ the plan for which he had 
already drawn up for the Government. 
With the staunch support of a like-minded 
patron, Herr Von Biirenspriig, he sur- 
mounted the difficulties which beset the 
infant institution, gathered round him the 
ablest professors, and enjoyed the sympathy of 
such men as Goetheand Neander. Occupying 
himself at by-times with the publication of 
works on geology, astronomy, and history, he 
went on as Director of the Technical School, 
surrounded with troops of friends, and 
loaded with literary and scientific diplomas 
and compliments, until his death at the age 
of seventy in 1856. 

The volumes published by Messrs. Stra- 
han and Co. are so handsomely printed 
as to make the length of the autobiography 
and appendix comparatively unfelt. They 
have, as we began by saying, a singular fasci- 
nation, which is due in some measure to the 
stirring scenes and times of this extraordinary 
man’s life-romance; but most of all to the 
autobiographer’s engaging frankness, which 
records all his doubts and weaknesses, and 
relates with candour and observant intro- 
spection the workings of an individual mind. 
Very interesting is the insight gained by the 
reader into the writer’s religious opinions, 
which substantially withstood disturbing in- 
fluences through the principles which he im- 
bibed from his mother. He owed much, too, 
m mature life to a good, sensible wife; though 
it 1s an amusing confession of his autobio- 
graphy that he once wavered in his devotion 
to her. “It was with great concern that I 
discovered,” he writes in his account of a 
visit to a Superintendent Meyer, “ that 
Ulrica [one of his host’s daughters | had made 





no ordinary impression on me ;”’ and, though 
he struggled against this growing passion, he 
adds a remark which indicates that his 
eventual steadfastness to his excellent wife 
was assisted by his inability to decide which 
of the sisters, Ulrica, Theresa, or Emily, had 
made the deepest impression on him. This 
odd confession is quite upon a par with 
that of his illicit tasting of the dishes 
he had to cook in his boy-of-all-work days ; 
but it is an earnest of the quaint self-de- 
scription which constitutes the attraction of 
the book. James Davies. 








The Towneley MSS. English Jacobite 
Ballads, Songs and Satires, &c. From 
the MSS. at Towneley Hall, Lancashire. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes and 
Illustrations, by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. 
(Printed for Private Circulation, 1877.) 


Ir would be difficult to find in the whole 
realm of antiquarian literature a volume 
with a more attractive title-page than this. 
Unfortunately, the charm ends there; the 
contents can only give the reader a poignant 
feeling of disappointment. He has probably 
read the story of the rebellion of 1745 in 
one of the glowing volumes which have 
chronicled its rise and fall, and followed 
with unflagging interest the chequered 
career of the “ Bonnie Prince.” With an 
imagination fired by the Jacobite ballads 
familiar to him in the relics of Hogg, he 
eagerly enters upon the perusal of this hand- 
some volume. A few pages are sufficient to 
dispel the illusion; he awakes to the sad 
knowledge that the poetic glow of the old 
songs has been infused into them by the 
genius of Scott, or some other of the mighty 
minstrels of the North, and that the genuine 
poems of the Jacobites are cold and lifeless 
productions. Mr. Grosart is not ignorant 
of this mournful fact, but finds in the 
deadness of these pages a more perfect 
witness of the “profound hold” that the 
Prince had over Scotland and some parts 
of England. A recognition of the truth of 
this argument must’ not be construed into 
approval of the labour of publishing and 
annotating 130 pages of verse, destitute, 
with a few exceptions, and these already 
familiar, of any poetic fire or satiric force. 
These ballads lay unknown in the library 
of the old hall of the Towneleys, until they 
were brought to light by Mr. Knowles and 


‘introduced to public notice in the fourth 


Report of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission. Among the points settled by their 
discovery may be reckoned the proper title 
of the poem printed by Hogg as “ Towly’s 
Ghost,” though with a strong suspicion 
on his part that it should have been 
called ‘* Towneley’s Ghost,’’ and that its 
hero should have been identified with the 
Colonel Francis Towneley who joined the 
Prince in his march to Derby and suffered 
the penalty of death upon the scaffold. The 
unearthing of these manuscripts changes 
Hogg’s reasonable suspicion into a certainty. 
In the very interesting account of Colonel 
Towneley printed in Mr. Grosart’s Introduc- 
tion, the assertion of some authorities that 
the unfortunate gentleman’s head was ex- 
posed on Temple Bar is said to be a mistake. 
We prefer to cling to the accuracy of the 


original statement. ‘‘Everybody’s John 
Taylor,”’ as we learn from the Records of his 
Life, not only recollected seeing Towneley’s 
head upon the pole, but had learnt the 
manner in which it was clandestinely re- 
moved by some friends of the family. The 
violence and fury everywhere apparent in 
these pages are but sorry substitutes for the 
want of pathos and sentiment; the saeva in- 
dignatio is written throughout in the largest 
of letters, but produces only verses without 
poetry. We cannot blame the sympathisers 
with the fallen race of the Stuarts for the heat 
of their invectives against the Murray who 
turned king’s evidence. Judas and Murray 
went naturally “hand-in-hand in song,” and 
the epigrams which a previous age had 
pinned to the coat of Bishop Burnet were, 
mutato nomine, adapted to the memory of the 
unhappy renegade. Neither can we expect 
the sympathisers of the Prince hunted for his 
life in the Highlands to deal gently with the 
character of the Duke of Cumberland. The 
very nation which, in the heat of passion, 
showed no resentment at the excesses of the 
Duke’s soldiers, very soon learnt to smile 
with indifference at the virulence with which 
the Jacobite satirists attacked his character. 
Who, however, can offer any excuse for the 
bitter attack on Kilmarnock and Cromarty 
for expressing their remorse for their bad 
conduct, or pardon the passion with which 
the memory of Lord George Murray is 
assailed? Where so much coarse rant 
and inarticulate passion is found the 
wearied reader may pass unnoticed the few 
poetic lines or stinging sarcasms which may 
be gleaned in these pages. A stanza 
(p. 6) of a song written in 1747 is 
a curious anticipation of the mixed feel- 
ings of contempt and indifference which 
found on the death of George II.’s eldest 
son national expression in the well-known 
lines, “ Here lies Fred;” the reference to 
the Dutch (p. 112), as “better far to receive 
than to give or restore,” may recall the re- 
collection of Canning’s estimate of their 
fault “in giving too little and asking too 
much ;”’ while the caustic advice to the 
shepherd in another song, “ Leave thy sheep 
to themselves like a true English priest,” 
may serve to rouse the reader from the dul- 
ness brought on by the perusal of the pre- 
ceding pages. The song “What’s the 
spring, breathing jessamineand rose?” (p. 85) 
is the freshest poem in the collection. It 
has, however, been printed, though incor- 
rectly, in several previous collections, and 
Smollett’s poem of “ The tears of Scotland” 
may be found in a score of volumes. Some 
of the lines in the epitaph on Queen Caro- 
line, in which Chesterfield let loose passions 
which had been kept in check during the 
years of her life, are worthy of quotation ; 
they have been sought for in vain by many 
students, including a noble historian :— 


“ Here lies, unpityed both by Chureh and State, 
The subject of their flattery and hate: 
Flattered by those on whom her favours flow’d, 
Hated for favours impiously bestowed ; 


Promoted luxury, encouraged vice, 

Herself a slave to sordid avarice : 

Fawning and haughty; when familiar rude ; 
And, never gracious, seemed but to delude : 


To her own offspring mercy she deny’d, 





And unforgiving, unforgiven Died.” 
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With regard to the prose of the collection 
we can speak in warmer terms of praise. 
The declaration issued by the Young Pre- 
tender from Holyrood on October 10, 1745, 
is a stirring production, well worthy of 
the object for which it was composed ; 
and the letter to the Archbishop of York, 
a prelate especially obnoxious to the Jacob- 
ites as presiding with vigour over the York- 
shire meeting for supporting the cause of 
the Georges, is the work of a man who 
knew, not only how to select his points, 
but to place them before his readers in the 
clearest light. 

The reputation which Mr. Grosart has 
painfully earned for editing the works of 
the Elizabethan poets could not but strongly 
influence the reader’s judgment in favour of 
a kindly consideration of his labours in 
another field of literature. In spite of this 
pardonable bias we cannot be blind to the 
faults which force themselves upon our 
sight in the annotations to this volume. In 
many instances the notes are unnecessarily 
diffuse, and in others they are marred by 
numerous inaccuracies. No one is likely to 
enter upon the perusal of these pages with- 
out some slight knowledge of the heroes of 
previous generations; the veriest tyro in 
English history may be assumed to know 
that “usurping Nassau” stands for Wil- 
liam ITT., “Old Noll” for Oliver Cromwell, 
and that when the words “ Billy, my Dar- 
ling and Bloodthirsty Boy,” are put into the 
mouth of George II. they must necessarily 
refer to the Duke of Cumberland. When 
an explanation of an obscure passage would 
be of service to the reader, the editor’s as- 
sistance serves only to mislead. A satire of 
a different style from most of those in this 
collection strings together the places and 
honours which were scattered broadcast in 
all ranks of the peerage after the fall of 
George II.’s great Minister. It commences 
with the statement that of all the jobs 
transacted in England none was “ ever like 
the last, e’en in the days of Robin.” On 
this Mr. Grosart ludicrously says, “ Robin 
=Robin Hood?” We should have thought 
that, even if the editor had been ignorant 
of the fact that Sir Robert Walpole was 
often dubbed in verse and prose by the title 
of Robin, the sense of the passage, and the 
certain date of the poem, would have led him 
to the conclusion that that great Minister 
was meant. An allusion in the same satire 
to the “valiant Charles of Sweden” is ex- 
plained as referring to Charles X. of Sweden, 
who died in 1660; the reference must of 
course be to Charles XII., the schoolboy’s 
hero of “a petty fortress and a dubious 
hand.” A poem at page 89 on Prince 
Charles’s forcible ejectment from Paris 
stigmatises “this inglorious peace by St. 
Severin.” To this is appended the fol- 
lowing note:—‘ St. Severin’s day is Octo- 
ber 23. One so named was Archbishop of 
Cologne, a.v. 400 ; another (St. Severin, of 
Turin) was patron of Bordeaux.” What 
ideas Mr. Grosart had in his mind of the 
meaning of the line, even with this informa- 
tion, it would be difficult to discover. The 
simple explanation is that the negotiations 
of the treaty between England and France, 
under which the young Prince was excluded 
from the latter country, were arranged on 





the part of the French Government by 
Count St. Severin. To crown all, it 
must be added that the spirited satire, so 
strangely elucidated by Mr. Grosart, may 
be found among the poems of so well 
known a man as Sir Charles Hanbury Wil- 
liams. The “glorious” 10th of June, the 
happy day of the birth of the Chevalier 
St. George, is honoured by two poems 
hitherto anonymous, but assigned in the 
Towneley MSS. to “Mr. David Morgan.” 
Mr. Grosart adds the remark, ‘‘ Morgan is un- 
known to me.” We have no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of his statement, but we must 
own to a feeling of surprise that an editor 
of a collection of Jacobite ballads is un- 
aware of the circumstance that a barrister 
named David Morgan was executed with 
Colonel Towneley and others at Kennington 
Common on July 30, 1746. Mr. Grosart 
should be on his guard lest, by his attempts 
to explain the writers of the last century, 
he should recklessly squander the fair fame 
acquired by accurate knowledge of the 
poems of a greater era and by his laborious 
researches into the lives of their authors. 

W. P. Courtney. 








A Glossary of Liturgical and Ecclesiastical 
Terms. Compiled and arranged by the 
Rev. Frederick George Lee, D.C.L., F.S.A., 
Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth. With 
numerous Illustrationson Wood. (London: 


Bernard Quaritch, 1877.) 


One outcome of that singular movement 
which in its artistic aspect is known as the 
* Gothic Revival,’ and whose literary roots 
lie in the nearly simultaneous publication of 
Bishop Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry and Horace Walpole’s Castle of 
Otranto in 1765, has been the re-minting of 
a large number of obsolete or technical 
words, notably such as belong to Pointed 
architecture, which are now of sufficiently 
frequent occurrence to attract attention by 
their iteration, though not familiar enough 
to the majority of the readers of current 
literature to enable them to dispense with a 
glossary of some kind. The idea of com- 
piling such a work is not a new one, for, 
without counting the great work of Du 
Cange, whose range is far wider, the task 
was achieved with a considerable measure of 
success by the learned Maltese brothers 
Domenico and Carlo Macri in their Hiero- 
lexicon, published at Rome in 1677 as a folio 
of nearly 700 pages, which gives explana- 
tions of ecclesiastical vocables, as well as of 
difficult phrases in the Vulgate and the Latin 
Fathers. Among ourselves, until quite lately, 
it was difficult to obtain any glossaries of the 
sort save for architectural terms, but Dr. Lee, 
who began the volume before us in 1854, 
as he states in his preface, has been pre- 
ceded in the field by two competitors, Mr. 
Mackenzie Walcott, whose Sacred Archaeo- 
logy appeared in 1868, and Mr. Orby Shipley, 
who issued his Glossary of Ecclesiastical 
Terms in 1872. The latter of these volumes 
differs in plan from Dr. Lee’s, by under- 
taking to cover much more ground, inas- 
much as it ranges over the fields of hymno- 
logy, dogma, canon law, and other cognate 
subjects, and aims at no more than giving 
the briefest possible definition of the voca- 





bles it explains, so that they are very much 
more numerous than those in the newer work. 
Its extreme compression, however, precludes 
more than the barest gloss in each case, and 
admits of none of the detail often ne 

to clear understanding. Mr. Walcott’s book, 
on the other hand, is very similar to Dr. 
Lee’s in bulk and plan, though compiled 
with more special reference to art, and there 
are many articles treated in considerable 
detail. In one by no means unimportant 
respect the last of the three has the advan- 
tage over its precursors, in that it is illus- 
trated by about 120 woodcuts, judiciously 
chosen and satisfactorily executed. But Dr. 
Lee has unfortunately seemed to consider 
himself bound not to avail himself of the 
labours of his immediate predecessors, in- 
asmuch as the two works named above 
in conjunction with his are not cited 
by him in the list of books con. 
sulted for the compilation of his Glossary. 
This must be regarded as an error of judg- 
ment, since a dictionary is not a kind of 
work in which originality is of moment, and 
there is a broad practical and moral differ- 
ence between piracy and reasonable use of 
former labours. The practical result is that 
persons who are interested in the subjects of 
Dr. Lee’s volume will find themselves dis. 
appointed if they trust to its containing all 
the known and tabulated words which fall 
within its declared range, which is precisely 
what the latest published special glossary of 
any kind ought at the least to do, even if it 
add nothing of its very own. Dr. Lee has 
many words which do not occur in Mr. 
Walcott’s dictionary, and some which are 
not in Mr. Shipley’s; but on the other hand, 
each of his predecessors gives numerous 
vocables which we havea right to expect 
from him, but which he omits. Nor are 
they invariably minor or recondite terms. 
Thus, architectural words fall within the 
plan of the work, but the very first which 
occurs in every architectural glossary, 
namely ‘‘ Abacus,” is missing, though given 
by both Walcott and Shipley. Nor can we 
find “ Corbel,’’ ‘ Impost,” ‘ Rampant 
Arch,” or “ Soffit,” albeit their right to ap- 
pear is quite as good as that of ‘‘ Gurgoyle,” 
“ King-post,” “Splay,” and “ Triforium,” 
which do occur. The same defect runs 
through other subjects as well as architec. 
ture, even such a word as “ Advowson” being 
absent ; and therefore the book will not stand 
in the place of all others for its purpose, 
though its additional vocables are sufficiently 
numerous to make it a useful contribution 
towards a future Glossary. 

A more important question, however, next 
arises—namely, that of clearness and accu- 
racy. And here it is not practicable to ex- 
press an unmixedly favourable opinion. The 
art of definition is by no means an easy one, 
as all persons who have ever compiled a 
Glossary know full well, and Dr. Lee’s ex- 
planations are often deficient in crispness 
and brevity, even where he enters into no 
archaeological details, and intends mere 
definition. Take “ Aspergillam” as an 
example :— 

“ An instrument with which to sprinkle Blessed 
or Holy Water, sometimes called a ‘Sprinkler.’ 
It consists of a short handle of wood or metal, 
at the top of which is a circular brush of horse- 
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hair, which, being dipped in the Holy-water 
vessel, is shaken towards, or over, the congrega- 
tion or subject to receive it.” 
Fifty-five words. Mr. Walcott, whose forte 
is not terseness, puts it in half the number, 
and gives an additional fact, thus :— 
“ Aspergil, the Sprinkler. A brush used in scat- 
tering holy-water contained in the holy-water vat. 
It was made of hyssop, in allusion to the prayer 
in the Miserere.” 
Mr. Shipley is much briefer :—‘“ A holy- 
water brush used in the Asperges.” And, 
long as Dr. Lee’s gloss is, it fails by reason 
of aiming at minute definition, for some as- 
pergils are not brushes at all, but are con- 
structed with a hollow metal top, pierced 
with holes like the rose of a watering-pot, 
and containing a sponge. Nor is the value 
of such an entry as this very obvious, espe- 
cially as even the facts it contains are given 
more briefly in an earlier item :— 
“ AupIBLE Vorce.—A term found in the rubric 
of the Book of Common Prayer to indicate in 
what manner certain public prayers are to be sung 
or said. Anciently, the ‘Our Father’ and the 
‘Hail Mary’ at the commencement of the Hours 
were said secretly; now, however, the former 
prayer is directed to be said ‘with an audible 
voice.’ ” 
The construction of this last sentence, more- 
over, is such that a person not versed in the 
subject might readily suppose that the 
change referred to applies to the modern 
recitation of the Hours in the Latin Church. 
This kind of fault, however, is only one of 
style, not a very material defect in a dic- 
tionary, which is seldom read for the sake 
of literary graces, and it may therefore be 
readily condoned. But the graver charge 
of inaccuracy lies against several of the 
entries, especially such as deal with theology, 
which. ought to have been submitted, one 
and all, to careful revision by archaeological 
scholars before publication. 

Ricwarp F, LittLepate. 








Commentaries on the Liberty of the Subject 
and the Laws of England relating to the 
Security of the Person. By James Pater- 
son, M.A. (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1877.) 

Unper this title Mr. Paterson has given us 

in a popular form a modern commentary 

upon the subject-matter of the first and 
fourth volumes of Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
the Rights of Persons and Public Wrongs. 

We welcome this book from one point of: 

view most heartily. Mr. Paterson is not 

afraid to express his admiration for Black- 
stone’s great work. He says:—‘‘ The gene- 
ration of Englishmen since his [ Blackstone’s | 
day have been indebted to him for nearly all 
they have learnt of the wisdom of that civil 
polity and well-balanced system of laws 
which he professed to expound.” 

Mr. Paterson objects to ali the popular 
divisions of law. He states that “none of 
the current divisions of the law carries on 
its face with sufficient clearness the reasons 
for its existence ;” and he constructs a new 
division of the whole law according to the 
subjects of occupation. His two great 
divisions are Substantive and Administra- 
tive Law ; the first he subdivides into seven 
parts:—1. Security of the person; 2. Se- 


4. Security of public worship; 5. Security 
of thought, speech, and character; 6. Se- 
curity of contract ; 7. Security of foreigners. 
Administrative Law he subdivides into 
three parts—the Judicature, the Legisla- 
ture, and the Executive government. But it 
seems to us that the divisions of Mr. Pater- 
son are open to precisely the same objections 
that he makes to the current division of 
law. For instance, why should foreigners 
form a class by themselves ? The law in this 
country has been gradually assimilating the 
status of foreigners and citizens, and surely 
the head of Security of the Person would also 
include the security of the person of foreigners. 
Again, exception might be taken to the 
divisions into Substantive and Administra- 
tive. If the division of Security to the Per- 
son is to be complete, it should show the 
remedies the law provides for any wrongs 
done to the person and how to enforce them ; 
but this it does not do. How those re- 
medies are to be enforced belongs to another 
division—the Judicature. 

Mr. Paterson devotes some space to an- 
swering Bentham’s and Austin’s attacks upon 
judge-made law. Far from sharing Austin’s 
opinion that judge-made law is an illegiti- 
mate statute—vague, hasty, incoherent, ex 
post facto, and nowhere authentically re- 
corded—Mr. Paterson regards it as erecting 
finger-posts for travellers, and assisting the 
public in feeling their way through future 
complications in the business of life ; and he 
cites as an example of that class of law the 
liability of a master for injury to a servant 
caused by the negligence of a fellow-servant. 
We think that Mr. Paterson goes rather too 
far in the opposite direction. Judge-made law 
is a necessary evil, and toit is to be ascribed 
the glorious uncertainty of the law. Accord- 
ing to English theory cases can be found to 
establish anything ; and the great confusion 
of the English law arises from the number 
of decisions of courts of co-ordinate juris- 
diction. That it is a necessity must be ad- 
mitted, but it is a necessity that does not 
form either to the lawyer or the layman a 
source of unmixed gratification. 

Mr. Paterson discusses at some length the 
law of murder, and shows very clearly the 
unsatisfactory state of the law on the subject 
as it now stands. Murder is killing without 
just cause or excuse. What is just cause 
or excuse? We agree with him that the 
answer to this question requires explana- 
tions and reference to nearly all the lawful 
occupations of mankind; but we do not 
agree that the difficulty of the subject, 
though very great, “is altogether ineradi- 
cable.” We wish Mr. Paterson had de- 
voted more space to a very interesting 
point—how murder, which originally meant 
only secret killing, came at last to include 
all kinds of malicious killing. 

Mr. Paterson next takes up the subject of 
the poor-law and rating, and with many of 
his remarks we cordially agree — with 
none more than where he states that in 
the present day the poor-law is involved in 
acrude and unwieldy mass of undigested 
material, which it requires the greatest time 
and skill for a select few to comprehend and 
apply ; and it is left in such a state as if it 





curity of property ; 3. Security of marriage ; 


was not, and never could be, any human 


With regard to the liberty of the subject 
proper, but a small space of Mr. Paterson’s 
two volumes is given to it, and here it is 
that we have most reason to differ from our 
author. Speaking of the case of the Five 
Knights, he says the court did not found 
their decision on principle, but on precedent, 
and gives this as a reason why the prejudice 
of the people against courts blindly following 
precedent has been firmly rooted from that 
day to this. Upon what would the case have 
been decided but upon precedents ? Were 
the judges to have cast all law to the winds, 
and decided upon some principles that were 
then fashionable? Surely it is making 
Darnel’s trial something more than a leading 
case to attribute to it the hatred to judge- 
made law, even if, which is very doubtful, 
such hatred then existe. 

With regard to the case of Eliot and 
Selden, Mr. Paterson, we think, is under a 
mistake when he says :—“* Notwithstanding, 
however, that solemn settlement [the Peti- 
tion of Right] of this vital point of law, 
Selden and others were in the following year 
committed on a somewhat similar warrant, 
though the proceeding was not argued out a 
second time, owing to their release.” The 
original warrant under which the prisoners 
were committed did not express the cause, 
and therefore was contrary to the Petition of 
Right; but on the prisoners applying for 
their habeas corpus, a second warrant was 
issued, in which the cause was shown; and 
the case was not argued, not owing to their 
release, but because the Crown abandoned 
the point, the Judges, at the instigation of 
the Government, offering to accept bail, 
though on conditions which were unaccept- 
able to the prisoners. 

But, in spite of some faults, we can on the 
whole speak very highly of Mr. Paterson’s 
book. It contains a great amount of in- 
formation, that would otherwise have to be 
sought for in very inaccessible places, given 
in a popular and accessible form ; and if we 
accept Mr. Paterson’s definition of the 
liberty of the subject, his work forms the 
best digest we know of that branch of the 
law. J. W. Witiis Bunp. 








NEW NOVELS. 

The Siege of Vienna. A Tale of 1683. 
From the German of Caroline Pichler. 
In Three Volumes. (London: Samuel 
Tinsley, 1877.) 

Hetty’s Strange History. By the Author ot 
** Mercy Philbrick’s Choice.” ‘‘ No Name 
Series.” (Boston: Roberts Brothers,1877.) 

Reediford Holm. By Thomas Rowland 
S. Kemp. (London: Remington & Co., 
1877.) 

Tue German historical novel called The 

Siege of Vienna is a ponderous production. 

There is a great amount of material in it, 

chiefly of the character of dry records. 

These lose most of the vitality they ever 

possessed in the process of translation, 

so that when the story finally reaches us, 
the elements of fancy and imagination 
have vanished, and the residuum is heavy. 

It has for its subject one of the most stirring 

and eventful periods in the history of 

Austria. The advance of the Turks under 





being’s interest or desire to know the details. 
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very walls of the city ; the almost hopeless 
condition of the inhabitants, and their glori- 
ous relief by John Sobieski of Poland, are 
materials out of which a picturesque and 
romantic story might have been made. As 
it is, the author handles her subject feebly. 
She gets a certain grasp of dramatic ele- 
ments in it, and forcible situations; but, 
having got them, she is unable to use them, 
and they slip through her hands without 
having visibly heightened~ the effect of the 
story. The heroines are two beautiful 
sisters, Ludmilla and Katharine von Vol- 
kersdorf. The elder sister is vowed by her 
mother to a convent, and grows up with a 
“vocation.” The younger sister is be- 
trothed by her father to a young noble, 
named Sandor Szalatinsky, living on the 
borders of Poland. The beautiful Ludmilla, 
however, is unfaithful to her vocation, and 
cannot resist the fascinations of a certain 
mysterious Count Zriny, a great favourite 
of the Emperor Leopold’s, but also one 
of the disaffected Hungarian nobles who 
allied themselves with the Turks at this 
time. With the treacherous count she 
elopes ; and in his character and career lie 
whatever elements of interest the story con- 
tains. His character is one which a firmer 
conception and creative power would have 
made a centre of interest in the plot; but 
it is only in one scene that we are made 
to feel this possibility. This is when he 
is endeavouring to betray the emperor, 
who has been his‘ friend. Zriny, in league 
with the Turks, is to persuade the emperor, 
in his flight from Vienna, to take a road 
which will inevitably throw him into the 
hands of the enemy. Leopold, who is much 
attached to him, and believes in his fidelity, 
is persuaded by him, and gives orders for 
flight by this fatal road. The scene is a 
fine one—the struggle in the mind of the 
betrayer, the endeavour io believe in him- 
self as a benefactor to Hungary at the 
sacrifice of his own morality, the final 
triumph of his affection for the emperor, 
and subsequent insanity, ought to have been 
sufficient to redeem the dulness of the rest 
of the plot; but this all happens early in 
the second volume, and the remainder of the 
book is taken up with the troubles of 
Katharine, the second of the beautiful sisters, 
whose mother wishes to expiate Ludmilla’s 
crime by devoting her other daughter to a 
convent. Katharine, who had been fas- 
cinated in her early days by Count Zriny, 
afterwards discovers that she cares for her 
betrothed, Sandor Szalatinsky, and resists 
the idea of the convent. The siege happily 
delays her fate; there comes a joyous day 
when her lover enters Vienna as victor with 
John Sobieski; there is a grand Te Dewm 
in the cathedral, and a sermon which had 
for its text, in honour of the Polish con- 
queror, “There was a man sent from God 
whose name was John.” The unfortunate 
Ludmilla returns at the right moment from 
the deathbed of her insane husband, and 
devotes herself to the convent, and Katha- 
rine is made happy. 

It is a curious change, to turn from 
Hungarian plots, from emperors and 
traitors, and Turkish armies and besieged 
walls, to a quiet story of American life. 
But Hetty’s Strange History will interest 





many more readers than The Siege of 
Vienna. It is the story of a woman who 
impresses us so much at first with her good 
sense and calm judgment that we are not 
prepared for her exceedingly melodramatic 
conduct at the end, and we think the two 
parts of her history do not quite agree. It 
has been said “ there is no fool like an old 
fool;”? but that a woman whose hair has 
grown grey, and who has never shown any 
tendency to insanity, should, for no ap- 
parent reason except a jealous and unjusti- 
fied fear that her husband prefers some one 
else, let him believe that she is drowned, 
and put up a neat tablet to her memory, is 
incomprehensible. Yet the story is written 
with vigour and with sympathy, and the 
early part is full of beauty, especially the 
relation of Hetty’s goodness to the young 
wife who had erred, and had “found that 
if there is a pitiless community in this 
world, it is a small New England village.” 
We are given the reasons for such pitiless- 
ness in a few forcible words: ‘‘ Calvinism, in 
its sternest aspects, broods over it ; narrow- 
ness and monotony make rigid the hearts 
which theology has chilled; and a grim 
Pharisaism, born of a certain sort of intel- 
lectual keen-wittedness, completes the cruel 
inhumanity.” In six years Hetty Green 
was the only woman who had spoken a kind 
word to the young girl who had sinned and 
suffered, and was endeavouring as wife and 
mother to retrieve the past. Hetty takes 
Sally and her husband to live with her, nurses 
her in illness, gives the support to her moral 
nature for which it is blindly feeling, and 
redeems her. This episode, and the vigorous 
strokes with which the capable, self-de- 
pendent, and generous woman of New 
England is drawn remain with us after the 
remembrance of the sensational dénowement 
has passed away. 

The wordiness and weakness of Reediford 
Holm are brought out into strong contrast 
with the terseness and humonr of this Ameri- 
can story. Both books represent quiet farm- 
life and the interests of small communities ; 
both are the chronicles of love which does not 
run smooth; but one story represents living 
people, and the other lay figures. Ieediford 
Holm is a story which leaves no very definite 
impression on the mind. There is a quarrel- 
some old farmer in it with a pretty daughter, 
May, who has two lovers. May is engaged 
first to one lover and then to the other. When 
she was engaged to the first “they paced 
slowly along the tortuous paths of an orchard. 
The air was fragrant with apples, pears, and 
plums—an odour like the taste of old wine 
(if odour can be tasted) appealed to George’s 
palate, and he was dimly conscious of a feel- 
ing which he termed aesthetic, but which 
was really sensuous.” But by-and-by 
George finds an unknown father, and goes 
abroad with him, and then May engages 
herself to his rival Stephen, and is shot by 
her own father who takes her for a robber in 
the moonlight. She manages to recover from 
her wound and is married ; and when George 
comes back he finds her in a comfortable 
home with two tiny children, respectively 
named May and George, whereupon he, 
having believed till that moment that he has 
come back to marry her, grips the hand of 
her husband with friendliness “as though 





nothing but death should part them,” and 
“before sunset has buried his youth with all 
its love, regrets, and memories,” which was 
certainly sensible on his part. 


F. M. Owen. 








RECENT VERSE. 


The Book of Psalms. Literally rendered in Verse. 
By the Marquis of Lorne. (Macmillan and Co.) 
Lord Lorne in his Preface reduces the literary pre- 
tensions of his metrical version of the Psalms to 
aminimum. It is an experiment made with the 
object of supplying the Scottish Churches with a 
substitute for the Psalter of Rous which shall at 
least not offend by false rhymes, and the language 
of which shall adhere as closely as possible to that 
of the Bible. The author has, he tells us, been 
engaged in an irksome labour, feeling “that it is 
a mistake to twist into rhyme the beautiful prose 
of the original.” Only a bigoted adherent of an- 
tiquity could deny that upon the whole Lord 
Lorne’s version is more tolerable than that which 
it aspires to displace. There are some passages 
of simple strength, occasionally rising to a plain 
grandeur, in the authorised Scottish version, but 
it also contains passages which might serve as 
admirable examples of “ the art of sinking.” To 
hear the following verse sung, with the “ repeats” 
so dear to loud-lunged precentors, must test the 
gravity of some of the younger members of a con- 
gregation in North Britain :— 
“‘ When they me saw, they from me fled. 
Ev’n so am I forgot 
As men are out of mind when dead : 
I’m like a broken pot.” 

But, as a fact, the passages chosen for congrega- 
tional worship are those which least offend in this 
way, and use and wont have to the ears of the 
Scottish people taken the edge off the more com- 
mon imperfections of inverted clauses and of 
rhymes which are either weak or actually jarring. 
The time may possibly come when Presbyterian 
Churches will learn to chant the psalms in prose. 
Meanwhile it may be questioned whether it is 
desirable for a moderate gain in literary grace to 
disturb the traditional feeling and the historical 
associations which have gathered around the 
Scottish Psalter. In religious communities not 
possessing liturgical forms of prayer, the use of 
ancient hymns and psalms with their archaic 
modes of expression must have a value of its own 
in fostering a feeling for the historical life of such 
bodies. When and how to abandon the past for 
the sake of the future is a question of difficulty in 
almost every possible instance, and one on which 
men with a share of good reason on each side may 
differ. Upon the whole, we have said, Lord 
Lorne improves upon Rous; but the merits of 
this new version are not pre-eminent. Lord Lorne’s 
worst fault is one against which he probably 
tried to guard himself—the use of some weak 
word which is either of Latin origin or savours of 
poetical diction, where a strong and simple word 
was required, We do not fear that the Scottish 

ople will ever forget the .noble “Old 
Hundredth,” nor could we with patience endure 
the substitution of the new versifier’s 

“To Him 
Be grateful, bless his name,” 


for the often-uttered words of the old version— 
‘‘ Praise, laud, and bless his name always.” 


We prefer Lord Lorne’s more literal to his freer 
renderings. The following is a not unfavourable 
specimen of the renderings in common metre :— 
“My Shepherd is the Lord, and I 
Shall never want or fear ; 
To streams of comfort He me leads, 
By quiet waters clear. 


He makes me lie in pastures green, 
My soul he doth restore ; 

For his Name’s sake in righteous paths 
He leads me evermore.” 
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The “Heme” of the third line is an offence 
which does not occur in the corresponding passage 
of the authorised Scottish version. 


Balder the Beautiful : A Song of Divine Death. 
By Robert Buchanan. (William Mullan and Son.) 
A poem so ambitious in its design as Balder the 
Beautiful, if it attained all to which it aspires, 

-could not but take its place among the greatest 
poems in our language, hardly below the Prome- 
theus Unbound of Shelley. But certainly no such 
place is or will be occupied by Mr. Buchanan’s 
poem. We are compelled to set it down as one 
of those failures which are in many respects fine 
failures. Its central fault seems to us to be that, 
aspiring as it does to utter a prophecy—the 
declaration by means of art of a kind of neo- 
Christian optimism—the prophecy does not au- 
thenticate itself, and seems precious as an occasion 
for word-painting almost more than asa revelation 
of the truth. We venture to say this not without 
reluctance and some hesitation; it is so easy 
for an “irresponsible, indolent reviewer” to 
pronounce judgment in a few hasty lines upon 
the high and sustained effort of a poet’s imagi- 
nation! Still we must express our mature 
opinion that Mr. Buchanan has not produced 
in Balder the Beautiful a great poem. Mr. 
Buchanan is, however, beyond all question, 
a writer of brilliant and varied gifts; and the 
present volume contains many admirable frag- 
ments of a poem, many fine “strokes,” as critics 
of Addison’s time would have expressed it, and 
* master-touches.” Balder is a Northern Christ, 
who in his love for men pursues the terrible 
shadow, Death, and at length endures martyrdom 
for the sake of the human race. He is wakened 
from the sleep of death by that other Balder, the 
beautiful, sad, young God of Judaea. In the 
end Death, the divine Father, is himself found to 
be full of mysterious benignity, and beautiful 
to eyes that are purged by love; Balder and 
Christ are united in brotherly joy and energy, 
and the race of men is redeemed and blessed. 
It will be seen that such a poem as this is in a 
certain degree a challenge to lovers of poetry, and 
readers will find it worth while to test its qualities 
for themselves, rather than receive an impression 
at second-hand. We quote a passage from the 
section entitled “ Frea in the Wood:”— 

“ Before her lay a vast and tranquil lake, 

And wading in its shadows silently 

Great storks of golden white and light green cranes 

Stood sentinel, while far as eye could see 

Swam the wild water-lily’s oiléd leaves, 

Still was the place as sleep, yet evermore 

A stir amid its stillness; for behold, 

At every breath of the warm summer wind 

Blown on the beating bosom of the lake, 

The white swarms of the new-born lily-flowers, 

A pinch of gold-dust in the heart of each, 

Rose from the bubbling depths and open’d up, 

And floated luminous with cups of snow. 

Across that water came so sweet an air, 

It fell upon the immortal mother’s brow 

Like coolest morning dew, and tho’ she stood 

Beneath the open arch of heaven, the light 

Stole thro’ the gauze of a soft summer mist 

Most gentle and subdued. Then while she paused 

Close to the rippling shallows sown with reeds, 

Those cranes and storks arose above her head 

In one vast cloud of flying green and gold ; 

And from the under heaven innumerable 

The lilies upward to the surface snow’d 

Till all the waters glitter’d gold and white ; 

And lo! the sun swept shining up the east, 

And thro’ the cloud of birds, and on the lake, 

Shot sudden rays of light miraculous— 

Until the goddess veiled her dazzled eyes, 

And with the heaving whiteness at her feet 

Her bosom heaved, till of that tremulous life 

She seem’d a throbbing part.” 

A single passage, however, fails to convey the 
impression produced by a work so large in design, 
so varied in detail, as that of Mr. Buchanan. 


A Pocket of Pebbles, with a few Shells ; being 
Fragments of Reflection, now and then with 








Cadence, made up mostly by the Sea-shore. By 
William Philpot, Vicar in the Holy Orders of 
the Church of Christ and of England. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) The quaint title of this little 
volume reminds one of the dedication of Words- 
worth’s Miscellaneous Sonnets : — 
‘“‘ Happy the thought best likened to a stone 

Of the sea-beach, when, polished with nice care, 

Veins it discovers exquisite and rare 

Which for the loss of that moist gleam atone 

That tempted first to gather it.” 
Mr. Philpot’s pensées, in prose and verse, do not 
possess that exquisite perfection of style which 
seems to be an essential condition of the enduring 
of such a fragmentary collection as his; but they 
are the substantial, sincere and earnest utterances 
of a large-minded and large-hearted man. They 
are not trivial epigrams, neither are they properly 
philosophical; they deal for the most part, in a 
thoughtful and tolerant spirit, with the axiomata 
media of wise living. Of such utterances to every 
reader a certain proportion must appear common- 
place ; but commonplaces uttered with a sense of 
reality acquired from experience are not always 
worthless. That recurrence to leading thoughts 
which Butler regarded as evidence of a writer’s 
sincerity appears in Mr. Philpot’s little volume ; 
and the central conviction of all is that of the 
need for us modern men of loyalty to Him whom 
Mr. Philpot, a “ Vicar in the Holy Orders of the 
Church of Christ,” looks upon as his Master and 
as ours. It is noteworthy that Mr. Philpot’s 
thoughts in verse are, perhaps, in more excellent 
form than his thoughts in prose ; a little volume 
of such versified thoughts would be better worth 
having and keeping than many of the more pre- 
tentious achievements of second-rate poets. 


The Christ-Child, and other Poems. By Edward 
Byron Nicholson. (Henry 8S. King and Co.) The 
poems in this little volume give evidence of 
refined feeling and a cultured imagination. No 

iece bears the seal of original imaginative power, 
but there is also no piece which does not possess 
some grace or tenderness or touch of fancy or of 
humour. Mr. Nicholson, as noted in his Preface, 
has been much influenced by the poetry of Mr. 
W. Morris, and in a less degree by that of 
Tennyson; and he is almost over-scrupulous in 
making acknowledgments in detail of haunting 
lines and phrases. “The Story of Comatas ” 
tells, in the rhymed heroic as treated by Morris, 
how the Muses, by their emissaries the bees, saved 
from death a shepherd, lover of melody, whom 
his master had imprisoned in a coffin of stone. 
“An Old, Old Story” is the lyrical record of a 
love defeated of its end; and we may distinguish 
as particularly graceful the verses entitled “‘ Con- 
fessio Amantis,” written in a delicately-musical 
stanza. There are faded roses found in Gower’s 
book— 

“Embalmed within the sweet sad rime 
Writ by that lover of old time 
Whose lesser star still sparkled through the sunlight 
Of Chaucer’s prime.” 

“To a Flirt,” written in the Scottish dialect, is 
bright and playful. “The Isthmus of Suez” 
reads like a prize-poem. The volume does not 
announce a new poet, but proves the presence 
among us of a man of true poetical feeling and 
culture. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. OC, Krcan Pavt anp Oo. announce 
for immediate publication The Secret History of 
the Fenian Conzpiracy. This history, we are as- 
sured, is from authentic sources, and has in great 
measure been drawn from the personal narratives 
of some who were closely coanected with the 
chief agents in that conspiracy. It will throw 
much light on the career of Stevens, and on such 
occurrences as the plot against Chester Castle 
and the Clerkenwell explosion. 


THE Contemporary Review for November will 
contain the following articles, among others:— 








“ The War-Power,” by Mr. F. W. Newman; 
“The Resurrection of Christ, a New Revelation,” 
in reply to Mr. Matthew Arnold, by Canon West- 
cott; “ Sciences or Languages,” @ propos of the 
Civil Service Examination Scheme, by Prof. A. 
Bain ; “The Russo-Turkish War contrasted with 
the American Civil War,” by Mr. Goldwin Smith ; 
“St. John’s Gospel and Modern Criticism” 
(Part ii), by Prof. Beyschlag of Berlin; “On 
the Poetical Interpretation of Nature,” by Mr. 
Alfred Austin; and “ The Characters of Plautus,” 
by Dr. James Donaldson. 


Mr. AntHony TROLLOPE will contribute a 
short story of English life to Good Cheer—the 
Christmas number of Good Words. 


Mr. Emerson is said to be preparing for press 
another volume of Essays, in which the one re- 
cently published in the North American Review, 
on “ Perpetual Forces,” somewhat expanded, will 
have a prominent place. 


Mr. Grorce Macponatp has left London for 
Italy, where he will spend at least a part of the 
winter. He has on hand, we believe, at least his 
usual share of literary work, and among it what 
will probably prove to be a work of fiction not 
less important than the Marquis of Lossie. 


Sir Rurwerrorp Atcock will contribute an 
article on Africa to an early number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine. 

THE Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge have in the press Christians under the 
Crescent in Asia, by the Rev. E. L. Cutts, who 
has lately returned from an official visit to the 
Christians of Kurdistan made at the instance of 
the two archbishops. 


Mayor Francis Duncan, R.A., has in the 
press a volume entitled The Eaglish in Spain, or 
the Story of the War of Succession in 1834-40, 
compiled from the letters and journals of several 
of the English Commissioners. The volume, 
containing illustrations by General W. H. Askwith, 
R.A., will shortly be published by Mr. Murray. 


TuHE lectures delivered last year in the Taylorian 
Institution at Oxford, by Prof. Vilhelm Thomsen, 
Phil. D. of the University of Copenuagen, a.e now 
in the press; the expense of publication being 
borne by the Ilchester Bequest for the study of 
Slavonic languages and litc-avure. The lectures 
were entitled “‘The Scandinavians in early Russia ; 
or, the Origin of the Russian State,” 


A REpoRT on German Orthography has just 
been made to the National Educational Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Kentucky, by a committee 
appointed for the purpose, consisting of Prof. 

jhitney, Prof. Joynes, and Prof, Raddatz, At 
the beginning of last year the Secretary for Edu- 
cation in the German Empire called together some 
of the most eminent of the German Teutonic 
philologists to consider the question of a reformed 
spelling, such as had been long ago started by 
Schleicher and adopted by other philologists. 
The meeting was held at Derlin and lasted twelve 
days, two papers on “Rules for Ge man Ortho- 
graphy,” by Dr. von Reumer, forming the basis of 
discussion, The decis‘ons of the meeting were 
briefly these. Only sho.t vowels in siems ending 
in a single consonant followed by a less sccenied 
syllable commeucing with a vowel should be 
denoied by a double “onsonant, and this double 
consonant must always be retaiaed. In the case 
of long vowels, the intrusive / (as in thwn, thiel, 
wahn) shov'd be dropped in almost all instances, 
and wieder should ayain become wider, giebt gibt. 
Ph is to be rejected (except in epheu), and d 
omitted in tot, téten, der tote. The use of capital 
le’ vers should also be lessened, and the adoption of 
the Latin alphebet en.orceu. The latter recom- 
mendation is likely noi to be long withov: effect, 
since the present German alphabet not only 
ceparates Germany (and Denmark) from the other 
civilised natioas of Europe, but also occupies un- 
necessary space and tries the eyes, Indeed, a large 
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roportion of scientific books are even now printed 
in Latin characters. The American committee 
approve in the main of the decisions of the Berlin 
meeting, though the latter seems too conservative 
in some points, needlessly admitting certain ex- 
ceptions to the rules proposed. The committee 
concludes by saying :— 

‘This movement of simplification seems to be general 
in the Teutonic world. Scandinavia is also engaged 
upon it, but the difficulties which present themselves 
to a successful issue in either the Scandinavian or the 
German are but few when compared with those that 
have to be overcome in English. The German tongue 
always was more or less phonetic, and the proposed 
changes only involve a principle of economy and uni- 
formity in spelling, a principle recognised long ago, 
and practised without protest from the public, by some 
of the most popular writers of polite literature in 
Germany (Voss, Vilmar, Platen, Freytag, &c.). To 
judge from the feeling in educational circles in Ger- 
many it will be a question of very little time, and 
school-books in Germany will appear in the new 
orthography and, it is to be hoped, in the proposed 
type also.” 

In Professor Seeley’s article on “ Prussian His- 
tory” in the September number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine mention was made of the Autobio- 
graphical Recollections of Arndt as a book well 
worth translating. The work is already in prepa- 
ration, and will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Seeley and Co. Professor Seeley has promised to 
contribute a Preface. 

THE October number of the periodical of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund has an article specially 
worthy of attention, by Lieutenant Conder, on the 
meaning of “ Bethany beyond Jordan” (John i., 
28, now the universally accepted reading for 
“Bethabara”). The author adduces plausible 
arguments to show that “ Bethania” here means 
the well-known district of Batanea, or Bashan, 
the name of which is still preserved in the district 
Ard el-Bethaniyeh. Mr. W. F. Birch’s article on 
“The Sepulchres of David and of the Kings of 
Judah” is thorough and suggestive, though we 
regret to see so many quotations made from the 
current English version of the Old Testament. 
Surely if Mr. Birch’s modesty prevents him from 
translating from the Hebrew for himself, there are 
scholarly versions enough in English and German 
to furnish more accurate presentations of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. 


THE principal papers in the new part of the 
Transactions of the Biblical Archaeological Society 
are continuations. Mr. Houghton treats of the 
wild animals of the Assyrian monuments, both 
zoologically and philologically ; the beauty of the 
illustrations is worthy of the thorough investiga- 
tions which they accompany. Colonel Prideaux 
concludes his sketch of Sabean Grammar, and Dr. 
Ginsburg his collation of the Massorah Parva of 
the venerable St. Petersburg Codex of Hosea, Joel, 
and Jonah, with the received Massoretic texts. 


Messrs, C. KeGan Pavt and Co.’s list of new 
books comprises a translation of Count von 
Moltke’s Letters from Russia addressed to a lady 
relative at Copenhagen, at the time of his visit to 
Moscow in order to be present at the coronation 
of Alexander II. ; a work by the late Consul Finn, 
entitled Stirring Times; or, Jerusalem Consular 
Records, with a preface by the Viscountess Strang- 
ford; Burma, Past and Present, with Personal 
Reminiscences of the Country, by Major-General 
Fytche, late Chief Commissioner of British 
Burma; a volume illustrative of the antiquities 
of Algeria and Tunis by means of facsimile re- 
productions of numerous drawings by the famous 
traveller Bruce, which have recently been dis- 
covered among Bruce's papers in the possession of 
Lord Thurlow, and have been verified by 7ravels 
in the Footsteps of Bruce, by Lieut.-Colonel Play- 
fair; a comprehensive work on the History and 
Doctrines of Irvingism, by the Rev. E. Miller; 
@ translation of a new work, entitled Niccolo 
Machiavelli and his Times, by Prof. Villari, author 
of “Savonarola and his Times;” a new volume 





of sermons by the late Charles Kingsley, entitled 
All Saints’ Day, and other Sermons, which will 
contain his last sermon preached in Westminster 
Abbey ; and a new volume by the Rev. Samuel 
Cox, entitled Salvator Mundi; or, Is Christ the 
Saviour of all Men? 


On Monday Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole began a 
course of seven lectures on “Egypt and the 
Ancient East” at the College for Men and 
Women, Queen Square. The first lecture was 
devoted to the sources from which our knowledge 
of Egyptian history is derived. Proceeding from 
the more modern to the most ancient authorities, 
Mr. Poole discussed the value of the Alexandrian 
records, especially Manetho, which until lately 
have been unjustly underrated; then explained 
the true importance of Herodotus, as a traveller 
but not as an historian so far as Egypt is con- 
cerned; pointed out the aid afforded by the 
Phoenician and most ancient Greek art; by the 
elucidation of the cuneiform inscriptions ; and by 
the oldest Hebrew records, the antiquity and 
accuracy of which are attested by the leading 
Egyptologists. He finally described the most 
important source of all, the Egyptian monuments, 
giving at the same time an account of the dis- 
covery of the interpretation of the hieroglyphic 
and demotic or enchorial character. The next 
lecture, which will be delivered on Monday the 
22nd, will treat of “Egypt and the Egyptians, 
the Old Civilisation, Memphis and the Pyramids, 
Religion, Manners, Literature, &c.” 

Tue Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge will publish shortly Volume III. of their 
Old Testament Commentary. This volume con- 
tains the poetical books. The contributors are 
the Revs. Prebendary Young, Canon Barry, Dr. 
G. Currey, Prebendary Eddrup, and W. H. Phil- 
lotts. Volumes IV. and V., dealing respectively 
with the major and minor prophets, are in active 
preparation. The society have also undertaken 
the preparation of a similar Commentary on the 
Apocrypha, The Bishop of Lincoln is to con- 
tribute, besides the commentary on the Books of 
Maccabees, a General Introduction to the whole. 
The Bishop of St. Andrews is to deal with Eccle- 
siasticus. They have likewise in contempiution a 
popular Household Commentary, to be condensed 
from that now in course of publication. 


Tue Manchester Literary Club opened its ses- 
sion on October 1, when the Rev. R. H. Gibson 
read a paper on “Certain Peculiarities in the 
diction of King Lear,’ and Mr. Richard M, 
Newton another on ‘ Mariana (Measure for Mea- 
sure) as a subject for Poetry and for Painting.” 
On October 8 Mr. Henry Frenks discoursed on 
“Geist: with Illustrations of its Manifestation 
in Literature, Art, and Music;” and on the 15th 
Mr. William Lawson spoke of the rare art “ How 
to Read.” The subsequent arrangements: for the 
session include the following:—The Rev. W. A. 
O'Connor on “ Tennyson's ‘ Palace of Art;’” Mr. 
W. Burnett Tracy, “ Mendelssohn ;” Mr, Edward 
Kirk, “The Tyldesley Diary ;” the Rev. R. H. 
Gibson, “ Certain Fictions in History com- 
monly accepted as Historical Facts;” Mr. John 
Evans, “ An Old Church Worthy: Canon Parkin- 
son; ” Mr. Eli Sowerbutts, “A Guideless County ;” 
Mr. G. J. Holyoake, “The Provincial Mind ;” 
Mr. William Hindshaw, ‘“ Thoughts ona Thistle ; ” 
Mr. William Doig, “ The Scottish Dialects; ” Mr, 
Charles Hardwick, “ Ancient Battlefields of Lan- 
cashire: V. The Site of Athelstan’s Great Victory 
at Brunanburh, a.p. 937;” Mr. John Evans, 
“Ham House: a Passage in the last Days of 
Charles the First;” Mr. Richard M. Newton, 
“ Six Half-Centuries of Epitaphs;” Mr. Morgan 
Brierley, ‘‘ Lancashire Mathematicians.” 

Sienor Enrico Narpvcct has addressed to the 
Minister of Public Instruction a proposal for a 
general catalogue of the books and MSS. in the 
thirty-two Italian State libraries, This, he esti- 
mates, would occupy ten quarto volumes. As a 
specimen he gives a list of the manuscript and 





printed copies of the works of Boccaccio now in 
these libraries, drawn up with the care and 
erudition marking all Signor Narducci’s work. 


Tue Rey. T. Lewis O. Davies has issued a pro= 
posal for a supplementary English Glossary, to 
include as a general rule only such words as are 
not to be found in Richardson, Latham, Halliwell, 
and Nares, except in cases where no examples or 
only inadequate quotations have been given, or 
when the word is used in a different sense. The 
glossary will include provincial and _ slang 
words when they can be illustrated from some 
well-known author. Thus “ reakes,” a frolic 
(Breton) ; “spong,” an irregular, narrow, and pro- 
jecting part of a field (Fuller) ; “ doctors,” false 
dice (Centlivre); “oracle,” a watch (Swift) ; 
“‘bumtrap,” a bailiff (Fielding); “siserara,” a 
scolding (Smollett); “coal,” money (Walpole) ; 
“franzy,” querulous (G. Eliot); ‘ flummox,” to 
confound (Dickens). Mr. Davies will follow the 
example of Halliwell in giving short phrases 
which have obtained more or less currency, or 
which seem worth preserving; eg., “ Man 
Saints’ Day,” ¢.e., Pentecost, Acts ii., 41 (Fuller) ; 
“sleep upon both ears,” t.e. soundly (Bramhall) ; 
“ outrun the constable,” i.e. get into difficulties 
(Selden, Anstey); “poulter’s measure,” “ which 
giueth xii. for one dozen and xiii. for another” 
(Gascoigne, Webbe); “Magnificat at Mattins,” 
i.e. something out of place (Andrewes ; Urquhart’s 
Rabelais); “keep Hilary Term,” te. be me 
(Adams); “when the devil is blind” (Bailey’s- 
translation of Calendas Graecas in Erasmus), Mr. 
Davies invites suggestions and help in the execu- 
tion of his design. 


Mr. Tween, of Glasgow, has in progress, and 
will publish early next year, The Annals of Dun- 
fermline, by E. Henderson, LL.D., F.R.A.S., a 
native of the place, and the author of various his- 
torical and scientific works. The result of long 
and diligent researcu, Zhe Annals of Dunfermline 
is intended to p,esent an exhaustive chronological 
history of that ancieat town, which is remarkable 
for the extent and importance of its ecclesiastical 
establishments in former times, the antiquity of its 
Royal Palace, and as being the burial-place of Mal- 
colm Canmore, Robert the Bruce, and many other 
Scottish kings. The book will form one large 
volume, and will be profusely illustrated from 
scarce engravings and original drawings in the 
possession of the author. 


Mr, W. H. G. Kineston has altered the title 
of his book, published last year, Tie Ouzel Galley; 
or, Notes from an old Sea Log, to The Missing 
Ship; or, Notes from the Log of the Ouxel Galley ; 
and the new icsue by Messrs. Griffith and Farran 
will be in this uame. 


Dr. Geore Branprs has at last finally left 
Copenhagen to settle in Berlin. We have fre- 
quently drawn the attention of our readers to the 
persecution which this eminent man—one of the 
finest of living critics—has suffered from the 
retrograde party now unhappily dominant in 
Denmark. The chair of Aesthetics at the Univer- 
sity, for which Brandes was trained, and for 
which he is admirably fitted, has lain open since 
the death of Hauch in 1872, simply because no 
other person can pretend to fill a post which the 
bishops steadily refuse to grant to so modern a 
man as Brandes. ‘This scandalous intolerance 
reached its climax a month or two ago, when the 
metropolitan, Dr. Martensen, overruled the almost 
unanimous desire of the University by vetoing its 
illustrious candidate once more. Things seem to 
be still very primitive in the North; “at least,” 
as Hamlet says, we find “it may be so in Den- 
mark.” A public dinner was given to the critic 
on the occasion of his departure, and a large 
number of illustrious names, chiefly among the 
younger men, were appended to an address in 
which he was taken leave of with homage and 
tender regret. The writings of Brandes are so 
much admired in Germany, and have had so wide 
a circulation there, that it seems probable that in 
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future he will adopt the language of his new home 
in literature, 


AN illustrated monograph on Temple Bar, by 
Mr. E. W. Godwin, will be published next week. 
It will form a small but pleasant memorial of a 
City sight that cannot much longer exist in its old 
form. 


AN architectural and general description of the 
new Town Hall at Manchester is in preparation, 
and will be ready in a few weeks. The work will 
be edited by Mr. W. E. A. Axon. The drawings 
have been made by Mr. T. Raffles Davison. 


Tue English Dialect Society has at present only 
about six members resident in Scotland, and the 
Council naturally wish for an increase of’ that 
number. A Bibliography of the Scottish Dialects 
will form part of the Society’s next bibliographical 
volume. This Scottish portion has been issued 
separately by its compiler, Mr. J. H. Nodal. It 
is carefully done, and should form a good basis 
for future operations. We commend it to our 
friends north of the Tweed. 


Besiprs a volume of studies of Danish poets, 
and an analysis of the philosopher Séren Kierke- 
gaard, Dr. Georg Brandes has within the last few 
months published a finally revised edition of his 
important early work on the Emigrant Literature 
produced after the French Revolution. 


THE Dean of Géteborg, Dr. Per Wieselgren, a 
distinguished Swedish writer, died on the llth 
inst., having recently eniered his 78th year. He 
was born on October 1, 1800, at Wieslanda, went 
to school at Wexié, and in 1820 entered the 
University of Lund. From 1828 to 1833 he was 
Librarian to the University, and during this time 
he published his two volumes of poems, Minnes- 
singer ur Virend and Starkodds Sanger. Having 
entered the Church, he was rapidly promoted, in 
1857, to the richest living in Sweden, the Deanery 
of Goteborg, which he held until his death. He 
was always busily engaged in writing. His 
greatest works are a History of Swedish Literature 
down to 1844, which appeared in five volumes, 
1833-49, and a Btographical Lexicon of Swedish 
Writers, in twenty-three volumes, 1835-57, in 
which latter he was assisted by Palmblad. 
Wieselgren also edited the works of Lidbeck, and 
wrote his life. 


THe death is announced, on the 11th inst., of 
the venerable Danish medical writer, Dr. Oluf 
Lundt Bang, born on July 27, 1788. 


Mr. Epwarp MAI7LAnpd writes to complain of 
the following passage in a notice of The Soul and 
How It Found Me which appeared in last week’s 
AcapeMy:—“ The author disarms criticism by 
candidly informing us that he expects his commu- 
nications to be regarded as the ravings of a lunatic 
....” This passage was based upon an incident 
recorded in pages 139-146 ; and, on reconsidera- 
tion, we fully admit that Mr. Maitland’s words do 
not explicitly justify the interpretation we had put 
upon them. What Mr, Maitland really says is 
that in conversation with a near relative he “ let 
fall certain remarks concerning his forthcoming 
book which, to one unfamiliar with the regions of 
thought in which he was then at home, were per- 
haps not unnaturally calculated to arouse some 
apprehension respecting his complete sanity ; ” and 
that his relative forthwith wrote to the publisher 
“a letter urging the suppression of his book at all 
hazards, on the grounds of its author’s undoubted 
insanity. The language was of the most per- 
emptory description, and indicated a desire to 
keep, him in the dark and unsuspicious until he 
could be taken care of.” From this disclosure we 
had drawn the hasty inference that Mr, Maitland 
expected his readers to be of the same opinion as 
his relative—an inference which he strongly re- 
pudiates. He also objects to the epithet “ hys- 
terical” applied to his female friend, which we 
willingly withdraw. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


LIEUTENANT KITCHENER has sent home an account 
with plans of the discovery recently made at the 
Kala’t Jalid in Jerusalem, supposed by the Fran- 
ciscan monks to be the remains of the tower 
Psephinus. There are four massive piers of 
ancient drafted masonry, the stones of which 
measure 8’ 6” x 2’ 9” x2’ 4” high, and 7’ 6” x 

2’8”x2' 4” high. They are all drafted, the draft 
varying from 3 to 44 in. The joints are carefully 
finished, and the courses are quite regular; the 
stones are fixed together by a thin layer of very 
hard cement. The bosses are left rough, and pro- 
ject in some cases as much as eight inches. The 
stones show no signs of being weather-worn. 
Four courses of the ancient work remain, and 
they measure 9’ 4” in height ; on the top of these 
courses is mediaeval work for two or three courses. 
There are also walls, of probably the same date, 
faced with large drafted masonry. In the vaults 
and passages there are also considerable remains 
of crusading work. The owners of these interest- 
ing fragments have altered their plans so as to allow 
of their being preserved for further examination. 
On the road from the Mount of Olives to Bethany 
the remains of a chapel of about the twelfth cen- 
tury have been uncovered. It stvod on the spot 
which tradition has long pointed out as that on 
which our Lord mounted the ass. A square 
block, measuring 4’ 3” x 3’ 6” x 3’ 10” high, 
has been found among the ruins. It was covered 
with paintings, two of which have been copied by 
Lieutenant Kitchener, representing respectively 
the raising of Lazarus and the finding of the ass. 
The fortunate Mr. Shapira has in his possession 
a leaden coffin on which is an inscription in 
Phoenician character. He allowed Lieutenant 
Kitchener to copy a portion of one line. A large 
silver ring is alleged to have been found in the 
coffin, bearing the names of Samson and Manoah. 
With these interesting remains Mr. Shapira has 
started for Europe. In completing the survey of 
the south of Palestine Lieutenant Kitchener has 
found the ruins of what he thinks is Zoklag, in a 
site previously suggested by Lieutenant Conder. 


THE last number of the Records of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India includes a paper by Mr. 
F. R. Mallet, F.G.S., which gives curious infor- 
mation, accompanied by illustrations, respecting 
some forms of bellows used by the native smiths 
in Upper Assam. The number also contains a 
geological outline of the north-west Punjab on a 
scale of eighteen miles to an inch. 


Messrs. 8. W. SitveR anv Co. have newly 
issued a very useful little handbook of the Trans- 
vaal, furnishing information on the political, 
physical, commercial, and social aspects of the 
country. The volume contains a guide-map of 
this recently annexed territory, prepared by Mr. 
W. J. Turner, Assistant Map Curator of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 


Tue Return of Wrecks and Casualties in Indian 
Waters during 1876, and the Chart illustrative 
of the same, have been prepared by the Indian 
Marine Survey Department. These exhibit a 
larger number of recorded wrecks and casualties 
than in any year since 1865, there being forty-six 
vessels, of an ageregate of 23,866 tons, wrecked, 





with a loss of ninety-two lives; and sixty-four 
| casualties, with a loss of four lives. 





part of the increase is due no doubt to the dis- 
astrous cyclone of October 31, still the excess 
of cases is probably to be attributed to the more 
active means which have been adopted for obtain- 
ing information respecting all disasters. The 
principal cause of the wrecks of native craft is 
the rottenness of the vessels, which are very badly 
constructed, and not fit to meet the ordinary mon- 
soon weather. 


The Map of the Seat of War in European 
Turkey, drawn up by Mr. Keith Johnston chiefly 
from the official Austrian map, has been reprinted 
from the October number of the Geographical 
Magazine. It is certainly the cheapest ‘ war- 
map” that has yet appeared claiming any scien- 
tific accuracy; and we are not sorry to have it 
dissociated from the hotheaded political article 
which originally accompanied it. 

THE United States’ ye Office at 
Washington has just issued a large-scale map of 
the coasts of Lower California and the Gulf of 
California, froma survey by Commander George 
Dewey, U.S.N., and the officers of the U.S. ship 
Narragansett, This map forms the eighth sheet 
(between the parallels of latitude 26° and 29° 10’) 
of the series of the west coast of North America, 
now in course of publication under the superinten~ 
dence of Commander R. H. Wyman, Hydrographer 
to the Bureau of Navigation at Washington. 


Unver the title of A Travers l'Afrique, M. 
Jules de Borchgrave has republished es 
E. Guyot) in pamphlet form the series of chapters, 
based upon Commander Cameron’s work, which he 
recently contributed to the Revue Générale. 


In a descriptive catalogue of the Venezuelan 
Department at last year’s Centennial Exhibition, 
which has only lately reached us, Dr. Adolphus 
Ernst, of Carfcas, has collected a fund of interest- 
ing information respecting the products and indus- 
tries of his country, besides giving in a general in- 
troduction an account of its present condition. 


Tue October number of the Gospel in China, 
the new quarterly organ of the Foreign Missions’ 
Comunittee of the Presbyterian Church of England, 
contains two contributions of special interest. 
The one is an appreciative memoir of the Rev. 
Carstairs Douglas, the eminent Chinese lexico- 
grapher and missionary, whose death we announced 
a short time back ; and the other a brief paper on 
Hainan. From the latter we gather that the Le 
or La people, as the aborigines who live on the 
hills are called, speak a language allied to that of 
the Laos of Siam, as do also the Miao-tsze on the 
mainland; and it seems to be well establisued 
that, in comparatively recent times, bodies of the 
Miao-tsze from the Canton province have crosscd 
over to Hainan and settled in close vicinity to the 
older hill people. The Le are in constant commu- 
nication with the Chinese, having fixed bertering- 
stations, where for the skins, horns, and sinews of 
deer, as well as for timber and rattans, they,obtain 
such commodities as they require. They also 
grow rice and tobacco. The Chinese divide them 
into Seng-le and Shub-le, or the wild and the sub- 
missive. Some of the tribes have closer relations 
with the Government than the others, and at 
Ling-shuy and Ny-chow two degrees of B.A. are 
open to their competition, but the honour has only 
been obtained once. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Toe Dublin University Magazine has no lack 
of matter, grave or gay, and, as ever, gives @ 
friendly welcome to classical translation. Catullus’s 
“Sirmio” is neatly done by Keningale Cook; and 
nice renderings of Catullus and Anacreor are in- 
terspersed in the reminiscences of Mortimer Col- 
linc, which are a supplement to Mrs. Collins's Life, 
in that they chronicle his earlier struggles and the 
years he spent at Guernsey with his first wife ard 
his step-family. They describe the same loveable, 


Although | bright, Epicurean genius in circumstances not de- 
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tailed in the volume which has been before the 

ublic. “ Wings of Escape; or, the Limit of 
Magic ” is an ineflably weird story by an old con- 
tributor, commendable to the lovers of sensation ; 
and Mr. F. R. Conder’s “ Gentle Science,” it need 
_ not be explained, concerns the always interesting 
and here pleasantly illustrated and intellectually 
interpreted science of Heraldry. “Our Portrait 
af ” contains a biographical sketch of the Rev. 
H. W. Haweis, the highflown terms of which 
convince us that it was not inspired by the sub- 
ject of it. Two-thirds of the small beer it 
chronicles might advantageously have been ex- 
cised, along with such remarks as that, “as a 
journalist, he had the happy easy swing of a 
practised quill-driver,” or that, as a preacher, 
“Mr. Haweis’s style is eo moulded on that of 
Henry Ward Beecher”! Players and playwrights, 
we can understand, are public property; but can 
it conduce to a preacher’s real fame to be paraded 
before the public gaze in a spasmodic effort of 
letterpress about a photograph which bespeaks 
the intellect of Mr. Haweis quite sufficiently ? 


THE London Quarterly Review (Wesleyan Con- 
ference Office) is, as usual, well edited, and con- 
tains various articles of literary interest. Of 
Charles Kingsley, in a review of his widow’s 
memoir, it forms a candid and liberal estimate, 
setting his gifts and services as a poet, a 
sanitary reformer, and a novelist, above the 
merits of his sermons, essays, and lectures. “The 
man,” concludes the article, “‘ was far more than 
what he did or said.” Then follows a forty-page 
review of Thomas De Quincey, which traces his 
life and writings much upon the lines of Mr. H. A. 
Page’s Biography, but discusses the man dis- 
passionately, and recognises at once the purity of 

is character and the versatility of his mind. As 
regards his relations with Wordsworth, the writer 
humorously remarks that, “like Mont Blanc, 
that great man was best seen at a distance.” In- 
teresting biographies of Dr. Buchanan and the 
Rey. William Arnott are the subject of another 
article, furnishing a fresh and historic page to the 
biography of the Scottish Churches in the days of 
the Disruption ; but the paper par excellence of 
this quarter is that on “ Calvin and Servetus,” a 
chapter of ecclesiastical history of absorbing in- 
terest, which is discussed temperately by its re- 
viewer. 


In pictorial wealth combined with readable 
letterpress few magazines can outvie Lippincott’s, 
which this month has, besides a concluding illus- 
trated paper, “Among the Kabyles,” another by 
Lady Blanche Murphy on “ Chester and the Dee.” 
In the latter we get faithful drawings of the chief 
features of the Dee tour, fair notices of its scenery, 
the derivations of stich names as Malpas, and 
much else of the gossip of guide-books. A more 
original article, by Henry James, Junior, on 
“ Abbeys and Castles,” introduces us to two old 
Shropshire favourites, the half-domestic castle of 
Stokesay, and the grand feudal fortress of Ludlow ; 
but though this promising American novelist ex- 
cellently realises the pre-Victorian social life of so 
—— a local metropolis sixty years ago, he 
ought to have informed himself before printing 
his paper that Ludlow is not “ perched on a hill 
near which the goodly Severn wanders.” In this 
number of Lippincott the serial stories of “ For 
Percival” and “A Law unto Herself,” are begun 
and continued; and two complete storiettes— 
“Little Lizay,” an insight into slave life and 
matrimony in “ old Virginee ; ” and “ Our Jook,” a 
sketch of watering-place society in Florida—are 
worth perusal. An ichthyological article on the 
“Bass of the Potomac,” and a critical study of 
Alfred de Musset and his poetry, are of more 
solid calibre; and “The Chrysalis of a Book- 
worm,” by Maurice F, Egan, is a happy sample of 
American sonnets. 


_TuE Atlantic Monthly, however, excells Lip- 
pmcott in its poets’ corner; at any rate in the 
present number, where W. W. Story has a lovely 





and musical “In Memoriam” to his friend John 
Lothrop Motley, conceived and couched in the 
vein of Bion or Moschus. “Crickets” and “ My 
Love” are also creditable poetic effusions. In 
solid literary matter we have here a paper by 
Arthur Gilman on “ Ten Years in Early Puelish” 
designed to post-up American readers in the 
progress of the Early English Text Society, 
and the accessibility of its publications, several 
of which are referred to and described; and a 
pleasantly-fanciful account by T. Adolphus Trol- 
lope of a “ Night in St. Peter’s,” which, under the 
ostensible show of eluding the vigilance of the 
sacristan’s perfunctory perlustrations, finds ex- 
cuse for passing in review the long array and 
procession within the moonlit church of the 262 
successors of St. Peter. This is decidedly the 
cream of the present number, though the interest 
of Mr. Howell's “Counterfeit Presentment” is 
sustained, and one cannot afford to ignore, at this 
stage, Mr. E. H. Knight’s “Crude and Curious 
Inventions,” extended here to reaping, irrigating, 
and water-drawing implements. ‘Old-Fashioned 
Ghost Stories” tell anew some tales which we 
remember to have heard for the most part before. 


In the current number of Good Words, Canon 
Tristram concludes his survey of the birds of the 
isles of the sea with a notice of those of New 
Guinea: and Mr. Augustus J.C. Hare extends 
his “ Walks in London” to the classic haunts of 
Paternoster Row, and the criminal haunts of 
Newgate. It is curious to find Christ’s Hospital 
hand in hand with the Old Bailey and Newgate’s 
Prison; but a perusal of these “walks” will in- 
struct many pedestrians how to make the City 
afford amusement and instruction even in its 
densest thoroughfares. Among other notable 
papers we may point to Dean Stanley’s touching 
sermon “ The Gospel of Travellers,” and Principal 
Tulloch’s “ Order of the Jesuits,” Part I. 


THE contents of the last two numbers of the 
China Review bear testimony to the increasing 
critical interest which is now taken in the Chinese 
language. Mr. Chalmers’ article on Chinese Ety- 
mology is partly a review of Edkins’ Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Chinese Characters, and 
in it, while doing full justice to the work in 
question, he points out some of the mistakes into 
which the author has been led by his enthusiasm 
for his subject. N. N.’s “ Notes on Chinese Gram- 
mar” are useful articles, and we are glad to see 
that the series, when completed, is to be published 
separately. Mr. Kingsmill’s ‘ Ethnological 
Sketches from the Dawn of History” partake 
also of a philological nature. There are, be- 
sides these, numerous articles of real interest, 
and we welcome the attempt made to introduce, 
through the medium of translations, the writings 
of Chinese authors to the European public. It is 
through native works that we shall best become 
acquainted with the Chinese character and mode 
of thought, and these can only be made generally 
available through the help of translations. But 
the pages of the Review are not by any means 
entirely devoted to the weighty matters of scien- 
tific laws ; they contain a full proportion of light 
reading, and to students of Chinese the notices of 
new books at the end of each number form a con- 
venient record of current Chinese Bibliography. 


THE September numbers of Mélusine are of 
unequal interest. M. Gaston Paris contributes a 
sketch of the biography of Asbjoernsen. ° 
“ Amenez-moi un Asbjoernsen, et je lui donnerai 
carte blanche pour la facon dont il reproduira ses 
contes.” This seems a dangerous permission, espe- 
cially as the race of comparative mythologists is apt 
to make solar myths out of what may be the mere 
embellishments of Asbjoernsen’s literary fancy. 
M. Bonnet’s articles on Medical Superstitions add 
but little to the facts already known. One may 
mention that as good a charm as any given here, 
a charm which involves the use of the magical 
comb of Finnish legend, is to be found in the un- 
promising pages of a novel called The Tame Turk. 





Among the legends of Forez and Velay, one re- 
verses the Scotch superstition that— 
“ The man in the Moon 
Came tumbling down, 
For gathering sticks on Sunday.” 


The French “ Homme de la Lune” tumbled up, 
for having desecrated the Sabbath on earth. 
M. Luzel’s Breton story of the Nine Brothers 
transformed into Sheep has transported a good 
deal of Christian doctrine into the Md; chen of the 
Nine Swans, as told in Germany. The old witch 
whose long tongue was rolled nine times round 
her body has probably nothing whatever to do with 
the Styx and the nine-fold girdle of the stream of 
hell. The substitution of a wicked bower-maid 
for a princess occurs in this Marchen. “ Le Roi 
et ses Trois Fils ” has one feature in common with 
the Machandelboom, and with the magical harp 
in Binnorie. A flute made of the bone of a slain 
man reveals the murder. The song of “Le Mari 
Cruel ” reads not unlike a short metrical abridg- 
ment of Blue Beard. M. Gaidoz, in a review of 
some books on primitive life, justly condemns the 
prudery of aa Gason, who finds some 
of the customs of the Dieyerie tribe of Australian 
Aborigines too schkocking for description. This 
modesty becomes prudery in a scientific police- 
man, 








STANLEY'S NEW DISCOVERIES. 


In his letter of August 13 from Kabinda, near 
the mouth of the Congo, Mr. Stanley alludes to 
one of the most important of the minor problems 
of African hydrography that have been left after 
his great discovery. He says:— 

“North of the equator, while we were gliding down 
river very quietly indeed, close to the right bank, we 
suddenly came to the second greatest afflueni of the 
Lualaba (at the mouth 2,000 yards wide), running 
from a little north of east. . This great afflu- 
ent puzzles me a good deal. Can it possibly co.ae 
from the Albert Nyanza? Or is that gulf I d’scovered 
in 25m. N. lat. a separate lake, giving birth to this 
affluent of the Lualaba? Or is it merely the Welle of 
Schweinfurth? The people at home can best say 
what it is, for I am ignorant of everything that has 
transpired since November, 1874.” 


Since the Albert Nyanza was first visited by Sir 
Samuel Baker in 1864, and depicted on hearsay 
as a vast inland sea, longer thau England, and 
larger in area than its neighbour tue Victoria 
Nyanza, its extent has shrunk down grav ually 
with each new accession of informacion about it 
till the officers of Colonel Gordon’s staff have now 
shown it to be even smaller in area than the 
“Little Luta N’zige,” under which name it was 
first reported and mapped by Captain Speke, who 
also described it as only a “ backwater of the 
Nile.” Such a backwater Signor Gessi proved it to 
be in circumnavigating it, for ii has no consider- 
able affluents; and from Dufli to Magungo the 
Nile is nothing more than a portion of the Lake 
Albert. Mr. Stanley’s first supposition is thus 
disposed of: the great affluent of the Laalaba has 
nothing to do with the Albert Nyanza. His second 
question, whether the gulf which he discovered a 
little way norih of the equator, and suppo.ed at. 
the time to be part of the Albert, is really a 
separate lake, might be answered in the 
affirmative, almost with certainty, from the 
negative information we now possess. Signor 
Gessi, when at the southern exivemiiy of the 
Albert Lake, saw from the mast of his boat nothin 

but a forest of ambatch extending very far, an 

beyond that a plain reaching to the foot of the 
distant mountains; he saw nothing of the bold 
natural features described by Stanley—tue Gam- 
baragara mountain, 13,000 feet high; the rugged 
promontory of Usongora, or the islands of Utumbi 
—and the only conclusion that can_be drawn is 
that Mr. Stanley in going west from Uganda dis- 
covered a new and disvinct lake. If this new un- 
named lake has an outlet, it is probably to the 
west, since the head of the Katonga river, which 
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drains east of it, is already known in Mount 
Kabuga, and for aught we know to the contrary it 
may send a tributary to the Lualaba. That the 
Welle may be the head of the north-eastern tribu- 
tary of the Lualaba is, however, quite as probable. 
A space of fully 900 miles of unknown country 
separates the point et which the Welle was seen by 
Dr. Schweinfurth from the farthest limit to which 
Dr. Nachtigal traced the Ba Busso or Shari; and 
the supposition of the former traveller, that the 
Welle and the Shari are one river, has little weight 
to bridge over this wide gap, especially when it is 
remembered that the river of Kubanda or Kuta 
(apparently identical with the Welle) was de- 
scribed to Dr. Nachtigal as a larger river than 
the united Shari. If we suppose the Welle to 
belong to any other system of drainage than that 
of the Congo, there is no space left for the form- 
ation of such a large north-eastern tributary of 
the equatorial Congo as Mr. Stanley describes. 

Another point in Mr, Stanley’s letter which has 
attracted much attention is the accusation which 
he makes against map-makers in general for the 
“infamous inaccuracy” of the map of West 
Africa, laying to their charge in some way the 
loss of one of his followers and a large quantity of 
stores, 


IT dare not imagine,” he says, “that Captain Tuckey 
is responsible for these errors. . . . Nothing that 
can be seen on your map of Western Africa twenty 
miles east of the Yellala Falls is correct. It is a 
simple show of names that I know nothing about, and 
a wild wavy line, marked deeply black, which pre- 
tends to be the Congo. We have also just above the 
Falls of Yellala a sketch of a river four or five miles 
wide, with islands, the whole of which I shall be able 
to show you is sheer nonsense... . .” 


This grave charge seems to be altogether unwar- 
ranted. To begin with, it was patent to every- 
one who knew anything of African geography 
that the course of the Congo was unknown before 
this year beyond a point which is not far, com- 
paratively speaking, above its mouth in the Atlan- 
tic; if this had not been the case there would have 
been no object in exploring it. It cannot be as- 
certained as yet, of course, to what chart Mr. 
Stanley refers, but the data from which the 
Lower Congo has been mapped hitherto are well 
known. For a distance of fully fifty miles by 
river above the Yellala Falls to the farthest 
point which he reached in 1816 Tuckey’s 
chart remains as yet the only authoritative 
document. The substantial accuracy of his in- 
formation and delineation of the river as far up as 
the Yellala Falls has been repeatedly proved by 
subsequent travellers, and there was no reason 
whatever till now to doubt the truth of his de- 
scription of the river above this point. But, both 
in his chart and in his book, Tuckey distinctly 
represents the opening out of the river above 
the falls to a width of fowr miles. Above the 
farthest point reached by Tuckey the course of the 
river is indicated on most maps, though with less 
precision, from the sketch-maps and accounts 
given by the Jesuit missionaries of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries of their journeys to the 
former mission-station of Concobella, which lay 
on the right bank of the river about thirty miles 
above the highest point reached by Tuckey. The 
routes of these missionaries were very carefully 
discussed and mapped out by Petermann and 
Hassenstein in 1862 (Geogr. Mitth., 1862, p. 441). 
Still farther inland the “show of names” to 
which Mr, Stanley probably refers is that of the 
tribes described and located approximately by the 
missionaries Kélle and Clarke (Polyglotta Afri- 
cana, London, 1854) in this region. This is the 
sum of the information we have hitherto possessed 
about the Congo above the Yellala; if there is 
any “infamy” in the chart, it lies at the door of 
those who brought home the information from 
which it was drawn. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


UNIVERSITY EXPENDITURE IN GERMANY AND 
ENGLAND. 
Oxford: Oct. 15, 1877. 

Mr. Gladstone speaking the other day at Not- 
tingham made the serious mistake of comparing 
the 20,0007. which private munificence has given 
to the architects and itinerant lecturers of Not- 
tingham with the really vast sums expended on 
universities in the German empire. Mr. Glad- 
stone ventured on this comparison through a 
curious misapprehension. He told his audience 
that the economical Germans valued university 
education so highly that the North German States 
actually expended 70,000/, a year on their univer- 
sities, and that Nottingham was bidding fair to 
rival North Germany in her generosity towards 
learning. Mr. Gladstone’s statement of the sum 
expended by the North German States was 
strangely inaccurate. There is no book or report 
in which he could have acquired more accurate 
information; but still one has a right to expect of 
a great financier and educationalist notions on 
this matter a little less misleading and better 
founded than those to which the right honourable 


-gentleman is subject. 


The sum expended by the North German States 
on the twenty universities belonging to them is 
annually more than 500,000/. The Imperial 
Government has expended upon the new Univer- 
sity of Strassburg alone 70,000/. in one year. It 
is the record of this fact which has probably led 
Mr. Gladstone into error. 

The University of Leipzig alone receives an- 
nually from the Saxon Government over 50,000/. 
There are eight universities in North Germany 
which are little, if at all, less costly, and there 
are eleven of smaller size which receive each from 
8,000/. to 20,000/. annually. 

In North Germany there is one university to 
every two million inhabitants; in Austria there 
is one to every five millions; in Switzerland one 
for each million ; in England one to every seven 
millions. In the twenty North German univer- 
sities there are 1,250 professors. In the British 
Islands we ought to have sixteen universities and 
1,000 professorships in order to come up to the 





same level in this respect as North Germany. The 
stipend (apart from fees) of a professor in a Ger- 
man university ranges from 100/. to 6007. a year. 
As a rule, at the age of five-and-thirty, a man in 
this career may (in Germany) count on an as- 
sured income of 400/. a year (with retiring pen- 
sion). The expenditure on attendants, libraries, 
laboratories, and officials may be calculated as 
being (in a well-conducted university) more than 
equal in amount to the total of the professors’ 
stipends. Taking th: average German professorial 
stipend at only 200/, a year, we find that 250,000/, 
must be spent annually on this item alone in the 
North German States. 

In order to equip and carry on sixteen univer- 
sities in this country which should bear com- 
parison with the German universities, we require 
not less than an immediate expenditure of 
1,000,0007. sterling in buildings and apparatus, 
and an annual expenditure of from 500,000/. to 
800,000/. 

When that has been arranged for it will be 
time for our Chancellors and ex-Chancellors of 
the Exchequer to talk without blushing about 
the example of economical Germany. 

The largest income recorded of a foreign uni- 
versity is that of the Swedish University of 
Upsala, stated in a recent number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine to be 90,0007, Is this not a misprint or 
miscalculation ? E. Ray LANKESTER. 








ROBERT FLOWER, THE LOGARITHMIST, 1771. 
Kensington : Oct. 13, 1877. 

Who Imows anything about Robert Flower ? 
Who was he? What did he write beside his 
book on Logarithms? How comes it that he 
should be so unknown in England that no one 
alludes to him, and that his name is not even 
mentioned in the Report on ‘ Mathematical 
Tables,” in the Report of the British Association 
for 1873? The only reason I can imagine is that 
his book was “ printed for the author,” who did 
not ay copies to our public libraries. On 
October 8 there was not a copy in the British 
Museum, in the Bodleian, in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library, in that of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in De Morgan’s collection at the University 
of London, or at the Royal Society, as I ascer- 
tained by enquiry of each. Nor was it known to 
two principal second-hand booksellers, Quaritch 
and Wheldon. Did it deserve to die in obscurity ? 
Not in the least. With Gray's and Namur’s 
Tables at hand, I feel bound to say that it gives a 
briefer and more elegant method of finding 12 and 
20 figure logarithms than either. The table, 
which Flower called the “ Radix,” when written 
at full, contains the logarithms of 117 numbers to 
23 places of decimals, calculated directly—that is, 
as a “ first construction ” by interpolation between 
the terms of two series (one of the square root of 
ten, and of the square roots of the results for ever 
—1.e.,as long as the process can be continued by 
square roots—and the other first of the cube root 
of ten, and then of the square roots of the 
results for ever), and this is all he requires 
to do his work neatly and | expeditiously. 
Namur’s tables of ten closely-printed pages, 
just published as a wonder by the Royal Belgian 
Academy, and his complicated machinery of 
factors, giving only twelve places after all, are 
entirely obscured by this obscurity — Robert 
Flower. But it was through purchasing Namur’s 
tables a short time ago that I found out Flower, 
for the bookseller had placed in. it an advertise- 
ment and specimen pages of the second French 
edition of Vazquez Queipo’s (Englishmen may 
say Vathketh Ki’po’s) Tables de Logarithmes a Stx 
Décimales (Paris : Gauthier-Villars, 1876,—a 
capital handy little book in every way, full of 
ingenious arrangements), in the Introduction to 
which stand, among the list of purposes fulfilled, 
the following lines :— 
“Rendre utile aux banquiers et aux gens de finance 
Yusage des Tables 4 six Décimales au moyen de la 
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petite Table de Flower, qui donne rapidement 
et presque mécaniquement les logarithmes et leurs 
nombres ave vingt chiffres exacts et au-dessous.” 

Now, it so happened I had just invented a new 
method of computing logarithms (which will 
appear in due course; it is quite different from 
any other that I haveever seen), and I became imme- 
diately extremely anxious to see this extraordinary 
method. So I ordered Queipo’s book (it did not cost 
me quite four shillings, postage included, and no 
one will blame me who does the same), and in an 
appendix of six pages (three of them not full), of 
which the table occupies one and a-half, I found 
a succinct and elegant account of the method, 
divested of the old terms and unnecessary detail 
of the original, with fully-explained examples. In 
short, those who get Queipo have the flower of 
Flower in adwarf shape. This is the first sentence 
of this appendix :— 

‘La méthode que nous allons exposer est due 4 
Yanglais RP. Flower, qui l’a fait connaitre” [more cor- 
rectly: qui l'a fait imprimer, for it was certainly 
never “ known,”] “en 1771. Nous ignorons les raisons 
pour lesquelles Gardiner, Callet, Borda et d’autres 
auteurs qui ont publié de grandes Tables, n’ont pas 
employé cette méthode si élégante et si expéditive, 
pour la remplacer par d'autres plus compliquées dont 
le moindre défaut c’est la perte de temps et l’ennui 
qu’elles causent aux calculateurs.” 

This was all the direct reference to the book—the 
author’s name and date. I posted off to the British 
Museum the first day it re-opened after I received 
the book, and could not find the least allusion to 
it in the catalogue. But I found the title in that 
blessing to readers—Watts’s Index of Books and 
Subjects. I visited, or sent off letters, to all the 
places mentioned (except De Morgan’s collection, 
of which the catalogue is printed), and, at Mr. 
Wheatley’s suggestion, I also wrote to Graves’s 
Library at University College, London, and there 
my perseverance was rewarded, for I found two 
copies (oné of which will, I hope, find its way to 
the British Museum). 

Flower’s book is a quarto volume, the typo- 
graphy of a full page measuring 6 by 43 inches. 
The margins of the copy I examined were full of 
pencilled calculations, but the Librarian said they 
were not in Mr. Graves’s handwriting. The 
second (unbound) copy, evidentiy bought second- 
hand, was marked 2s. 6d. Pages viii.,73; the last 
page, which should have been 74, was blank. The 
following is the title, omitting the display : 

“The RADIX. A New Way of making Logarithms. 
—This RULE, by One Hundred tocarirums, con- 
structs the Logarithms to all Numbers from 1 to 
100000000000000000000. To twenty Places of 
Figures in each Locarirum. ANp aLso Numbers are 
found from the Locarirums, to the same Length of 
TWENTY Places. After a most concise and easy 
Manner. Wir Their Application to the Involution 
of Powers, Extracting of Roots, &c. to the Extent of 
TWENTY Figures.—In Five Problems.—By Robert 
Flower.—London: Printed for the autnor, and sold 
by J. Beecroft, in Pater-noster Row. M.DCC.LXxI.” 

The “ five problems” are: (1) “ A new Method 
of constructing Logarithms by the Cube Root; 
intended here as an Introduction only,” pp. 1-11. 
(2) The “Right Rule,” or direct method of 
using the Radix to find the Logarithm to ten 
places, pp. 11-17. (3) The “Reflected Rule,” 
or indirect method of doing the same to twenty 
places (this is the only method given by Queipo), 
pp. 17-33. (4) To find the Number from the 
Logarithm by the same rule to twenty places (this 
is also given by Queipo), pp. 33-50. (5) “To 
illustrate the Use of Logarithms by the Classical 
Numbers,” that is, the numbers which form the 
thirteen classes of the full Radix to twenty-three 
places of decimals: that is the numbers 
9 to 1, 1°9 to 1:1, 1:09 to 1-01, and so on, insert- 
ing a 0 each time, to the class with eleven 0's 
between the first and last digit. Nothing but the 

t figures is written; the rest is indicated by 
the number of the class. This occupies pp. 50 to 
61. The rest of the book gives the method of 
constructing and verifying the Radix to twenty- 





three places, of which only the last is doubtful, 
with its full form. The method is applicable to 
any number of places. It is only necessary to 
calculate out the Radix to the required extent. 

Logarithms area peculiar glory of Great Britain, 
and it is no slight praise to say that Robert Flower 
should be remembered and valued by the side of 
Henry Briggs, as one of the simplifiers of the 
grand conception of Napier. And it is not alittle 
remarkable that while all cognisance of Flower’s 
method was lost in his own country, it should 
have been brought to light and put into a tho- 
roughly practical concise form by a_ learned 
Spaniard, ‘Member of the Royal Academies of 
Science and History, and of the Superior Council 
of Public Instruction at Madrid, Laureate of the 
Institute of France, formerly Professor of 
Physics and Mathematics of the University of 
Valladolid, Senator and retired Director of the 
Colonies of the Kingdom of Spain,” who had the 
good fortune to meet with a copy of the book, 
the sagacity to see its value, the requisite tact to 
re-arrange its rules, and the straightforwardness 
to refer them to their proper author. It gives me 
great pleasure to have Soloed Queipo in dissipating 
the obscurity that has hitherto enveloped Robert 
Flower, the Logarithmist. 

ALEXANDER J, ELLIs. 








“THE COLCHESTER BUSINESS.” 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg: October 14, 1877. 

The insurrection in Kent and the siege of Col- 
chester in 1648 are events which no student of the 
history of the great Civil War would pass over 
lightly. There are many reasons, both political 
and social, why we should desire as full and as 
accurate information concerning them as can be 
obtained. The most important original authority 
as to these transactions is Matthew Carter, the 
Royalist quarter-master, whose account of what he 
heard and saw was published in 1650. The title 
of the little volume is, “ A most trve and exact 
relation of that as Honourable as unfortunate Expe- 
dition of Kent, Essex, and Colchester. By M. C., 
a Loyal Actor in that Engagement. Anno Dom. 
1648. Printed in the yeere 1650.” No place of 
publication or printer's name is given. From the 
appearance of the book, however, I think that it 
was probably printed in London. Some time 
during the last century—when, I know not, but 
certainly not later than 1755—what is commonly 
considered as a new edition of this book was pub- 
lished at Colchester, “ Printed and Sold by J. 
Pilborough, in High Street.” The title-page is 
much more wordy than that of the first edition : 
is a kind of table of contents, in fact. But the 
noteworthy point is, that while the original edi- 
tion purports to be by M[atthew] C[arter], this 
new issue is described as “ By Matthew Carter, 
Quarter-Master General in the King’s Forces: 
and other persons of Repute.” The title-page, 
therefore, seems to warn us that in this new 
impression we do not get Carter alone, but 
Carter with something else added. Notwith- 
standing this, however, as far as I have observed, 
almost everyone who has had occasion to discuss 
events connected with what our older writers 
were wont to call “the Colchester business ” has 
treated this second edition, or reprint of it, as if 
it gave the true text of what Carter wrote, and 
nothing was added for which he was not respon- 
sible. This, however, is certainly not the case; 
copies of both these editions are before me now, 
and I have compared them page by page, almost, 
indeed, line by line, and am in a position to assert 
that they differ very considerably. The variations 
are of two kinds :— 

1, The language of the first edition has been 
altered throughout—modernised, in fact, so as to 
seem toan eighteenth-century reader much more 
elegant than it would have done had it appeared 
as its author left it. These alterations do not com- 
monly affect the sense, but on one or two occa- 
sions they do not reflect the original meaning 
quite accurately. 





2. Towards the end of the book there are 
several things added that are not in the first 
edition at all. Speaking without investigation 
and as a mere matter of opinion formed from read- 
ing the book, I should say that these additions 
were made up from genuine papers of the time: 
they have not in the least the air of forgeries. It 
is, however, important to know whence they 
come and who is responsible for them. 

Two solutions of the difficulty have occurred 
to me. Possibly Carter's manuscript was ex- 
tant in the last century, and contained the ad- 
ditional facts given in the second edition. In 
that case the only error made has been that of 
“improving” the English, Perhaps, however 
(and to this opinion I strongly incline), the 
eighteenth-century editor had nothing of Carter's 
before him but a copy of the printed volume, but 
had come into possession of other papers relating 
to the same unhappy events, which he did not 
hesitate to insert in what he thought their proper 


laces. Whichever may have been the case, it is _ 


important that the true state of matters should 
be made known, and that the first edition only 
should be quoted as a contemporary authority. 
It is possible that Carter's original manuscript may 
et exist; if it does, the sooner its whereabouts 
is known the better, A new edition is much 
wanted, for the original is of considerable rarity. 
Epwarp PEacock. 








SHELLEY'S “ KINGDOM OF MAN.” 

Helensburgh : October 13, 1877. 
There is every reason to believe that Mr. Buxton 
Forman is mistaken, and Mr. W. M. Rossetti right, 
in regard to this disputed reading. Shelley’s lan- 
uage is, no doubt, exceedingly loose sometimes, 
but it is seldom so utterly weak as the a 
them for man would make it in this instance. Mr. 
Rossetti thinks Mr, Forman might have found 
“kingdom of man” easily intelligible; he might 
have added that it is also apt and expressive. 
Then, if parallels were needed in support of it, there 
are the three Shaksperian passages—Macbeth, I., 
iii., 140; Julius Caesar, IL., i, 63-69; and 2 
Henry IV., iv., 4, where Falstaff expressly says 
“ This little kingdom, man.” “State of man” in 

Julius Caesar has a distinct individual bearing. 
Toomas BAYNE. 








APPOINTMENT FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Fripay, October 26.—8 P.M. Quekett Microscopical Club : 
**On the Immersion Paraboloid,” by Dr. James Edmunds, 








SCIENCE. 


Theophrastus Paracelsus. ine kritische 
Studie von Friedrich Mook. ( Wiirzburg : 
Staudinger, 1876.) 


Way is it that historians cannot decide, or 
at least have not decided, whether Para- 
celsus was a quack or a genius? To this 
question Dr. Mook, after an introductory 
display of the diversity of opinions, answers : 
On account of the state of his writings. It is 
obvious that, if any of the numerous works 
passing under his name be not genuine, 
their contents, whatever be their character, 
should form no part of a systematic exposi- 
tion of the ideas of Paracelsus. In his attempt 
to solve the problem of Paracelsus’ real 
character, Mook accordingly finds himself 
face to face with a prior question, What did 
Paracelsus write? To decide this import- 
ant preliminary, three things, according to 
Mook, are required: (1) the marks or tests 
of authenticity ; (2) an enumeration of the 
works ascribed to Paracelsus, or published 
under his name; (3) the application of the 
tests to the works, And in accordance here- 
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with Mook’s “ Study ” is divided into three 
sections. 

In the first he considers briefly the tests 
by which a work may be recognised as of 
Paracelsian authorship, and of these he 
enumerates five: 1. Original MSS. are 
genuine. 2. Works published by Para- 
celsus himself during his life-time are 
genuine. 3. A comparison of these two tests 
with Huser’s edition must decide whether 
Huser’s edition is to be trusted. 4. If Huser 
is thus found trustworthy, the works said by 
Huser to have been taken from a MS. of 
Paracelsus must be held genuine. 5. Works 
bearing in form and contents indubitable 
marks of Paracelsus’ authorship must be 
considered genuine. These criteria are 
doubtless sufficient ; they would certainly 
require tact and care in their application. 

The second section is occupied with a 
chronological bibliography of Paracelsus’ 
writings. It contains 276 titles—-248 of 
printed works, and twenty-eight of manu- 
scripts. The bibliography begins in 1529, in 
which year was printed at Augsburg a 
quarto pamphlet entitled Practica D. Theo- 
phrasti Paracelsi, and goes down to 1845, 
which saw the publication at Leipzig of a ver- 
sion of the Niirnberg “Figures.” To obtain 
these titles Mook has rammaged European 
libraries during twelve years for copies of 
Paracelsus’ works, and he has succeeded in 
bringing some to light which were previously 
unknown. Whether the subject deserved 
such long-sustained effort is matter of 
opinion. Fifty years ago Dr. Robert Watt, 
no stinter of labour, said, ‘‘To enumerate 
the immense number of German treatises 
(for he understood no other language) which 
have been published under his name, would 
be bestowing pains upon them which they 
certainly do not deserve.” Butin fifty years 
opinions change, and Dr. Mook has bestowed 
the pains. With regard to the execution of 
this, the chief part of the monograph, it has 
to my knowledge never been so fully done 
before. The amount of information col- 
lected by direct personal inspection of the 
books themselves is very great, and there is 
much besides in appended notes about edi- 
tions which the author has failed to see, but 
descriptions of which he has found in other 
writers. 

Fall, however, as this part of the work is, 
it is not quite satisfactory. By comparison 
with a small collection of Paracelsian 
works, and with one or two common biblio- 


graphical books of reference, I have found | 


about thirty titles which the author has 
overlooked or omitted. Most of these 
are English translations, and are not of 
first-rate importance, but the fact of their 
absence suggests the possibility of other 
omissions or oversights. Defects of a 
different kind are too frequent : for instance, 
typographical errors, misstateraent of dates 
and cross references, misspellings of proper 
names, alterations of the titles of books by 
omissions, change of spelling, and so on. 
Such errors arise from carelessness, but 
they render the catalogue imperfect, and 
shake our confidence in the author. 

In the third section, in which the tests of 
authenticity were to be applied to the works, 
we are favoured with certain general con- 
clusions which may be stated in brief as 





follows:—1l. As no original MSS. of Para- 
celsus remain, test (1) is not applicable. 
What, then, can have become of all the 
MSS. used by Huser at the end of the six- 
teenth century? 2. The works published by 
Paracelsus during his lifetime are genuine. 
There are fourteen of these: five medical, 
six containing “ Prognostications,” and three 
reprints, or second editions. 3. Huser’s 
reprints of these genuine works are so exact, 
that, 4, he is quite to be trusted when he 
says that he printed a work from Para- 
celsus’ MS. Mook, however, fails to specify 
the works so described by Huser. 5. Re- 
specting works passing under Paracelsus’ 
name, the origin of which cannot be so 
exactly determined as in the previous case, 
and the authorship of which is to be decided 
by internal evidence, Mook leaves the decision 
to the critics of the future. Thus, precisely 
the place where directions were most re- 
quired to prevent the traveller from going 
astray has been left without a finger-post. 
To conclude. The title is a misnomer: 
the monograph is not a critical study of 
Paracelsus, but a bibliography of his works, 
which the reader may find critical, but which 
is imperfect and inaccurate. The inaccura- 
cies are such that when Mook ascribes errors 
to other writers, as he does not unfrequently, 
Mook’s mere assertion is not sufficient evi- 
dence that an error has actually been com- 
mitted. To make the work the important 
addition to medical bibliography which it 
might be it would require thorough revision, 
to remove inaccuracies, to complete titles, and 
to supply deficiencies, and especially to state 
what in the author’s opinion are really Para- 
celsus’ works. It is much to be regretted 
that after all the years and labour spent in 
collecting materials, after the opportunities 
for comparing editions which the author has 
had, we should hardly be a step nearer the 
knowledge of Paracelsus’ genuine works— 
the one thing for which it was worth while 
taking the trouble he has taken, the one thing 
indispensable, according to the author him- 
self, for ascertaining what Paracelsus thought, 
and thereby of determining what sort of 
man he was. Joun FeErcuson. 








Platonis Timaeus interprete Chalcidio cum 
eiusdem commentario: ad fidem librorum 
manu scriptorum recensuit, lectionum 
uarietatem adiecit, indices auctorum 
rerum et uerborum descriptiones geome- 
tricas et astronomicas et imaginem codicis 
Cracouiensis photographicam addidit Dr. 
Joh. Wrobel, Professor Czernouiciensis. 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1876.) 


Cuatcrpius has been for a long time under 
a sort of cloud: his Latinity is certainly not 
calculated to attract scholars of purist tastes, 
and his historical importance seems to be 
ignored or forgotten by all except a very 
few. Yet the Timaeus as translated and 
interpreted by him was for ages the one 
great philosophical authority to which the 
mediaeval Platonist could appeal in contro- 
versy with his Aristotelian opponents. 
“During the whole of the first period of 
Scholasticism,” says M. Hauréan, “ Plato 
was represented by this single work, the 
Timaeus”’’ of Chalcidius ; we may add that 
even during the second period the other 





dialogues were all but neglected, for al- 
though there were mediaeval versions of the 
Meno and Phaedo (dating in all probability 
from the end of the twelfth century), they 
were not accepted in the same way as the 
Timaeus was. But over and above this, 
Chalcidius has a certain interest for Greek 
scholars, not so much on account of his 
translation—editors of Plato, at any rate, 
do not seem to have got much from it—but 
rather on account of his commentary, which 
is obviously based on old and valuable 
materials. We do not know his date, and 
though he dedicates his book to a bishop, it 
is not quite certain that he was a Christian ; 
one thing is clear, however, namely that he 
represents a very ancient tradition of 
Platonic interpretation. M. Th. H. Martin 
thinks one of his sources was Theon ot 
Smyrna ; and Dr. Hiller (Rh. Mus. N.F. 26) 
has sought to show his debt to an even older 
source, Adrastus the Peripatetic, one ot 
Theon’s authorities, and therefore presum- 
ably at least a generation or so earlier than 
Theon. 

Chalcidius is sadly misrepresented by our 
common texts: though the Editio Princeps 
is not bad for a first attempt, the edition of 
Menrsius, which is so often quoted, is wholly 
unworthy of that editor’s name, and, so far 
from being an improvement on its precursor, 
as Mullach professes to think, it swarms 
with new and wholly gratuitous errors, a 
certain proportion of which reappear in the 
edition given in vol. ii. of Mullach’s Philo- 
sophorum Graecorum Fragmenta. The ex- 
cellent Fabricius, on the other hand, did 
make an effort to give us an amended text 
by the aid of the Editio Princeps and of an 
Oxford MS. collated for him (not too care- 
fully) by Hudson. Our own impression as 
to this MS. (No. 3,511 in the old catalogue) 
is that its readings are of considerable 
value; and, as it is written in the so-called 
Irish hand, it is certainly of respectable an- 
tiquity. The Commentary, however, is un- 
fortunately wanting, as is the case with two 
of Dr. Wrobel’s Vienna MSS. also. 

The subsidia used by the present editor 
are, besides the editions, five MSS.—a Cra- 
cow MS. (said to be of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and perhaps a little older), and four 
Vienna MSS. The collation of these is given 
with such care and method that even quite 
minute points of orthography are duly 
noted. An idea of the value of the new 
text may be gathered from the fact that in 
the Prooemium alone three noteworthy 
changes (to omit minor improvements) are 
now introduced on the authority of the 
MSS.—viz., “ Isocrates’’ (for ‘“‘ Socrates ’’), 
“adminiculentur effectui’” (for the “adm. 
effectum ” of Meursius and Mullach), and 
“spem dignam proventuri operis”’ (where 
the editions have “sp. d. proventu operis”’). 
In the Commentary, c. 128, in lieu of the 
vulgate ‘‘veri dei scitatio” we are now 
enabled to read “‘ veri dei sciscitatio ;’’ in 
the quotation in c. 153, where the Ed. Pr. 
has the unmetrical line “ cave vetitos liberuam 
suleos seras”’ (a line variously doctored up 
by editors, Mullach reading “ vetitos ca- 
veto), it turns out that the MSS. support 
the conjecture of Rigaltius, “ cave vetatos.” 
We observe that in a passage in the transla- 
tion (=47 C Steph.) “dum imitantur aplanes 
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mundi intellegibilis circumactionem” the 
editor gets over the difficulty by writing 
‘“‘aplanem,” which no doubt represents what 
Chalcidius meant: that it is what he wrote 
we cannot feel equally sure, when we see 
that the MSS. vary between aplane and in 
aplane or in aplanen (the last being the 
reading of the Bodleian). We suspect that 
Chalcidius retained the Greek forms of this 
word: the evidence of the MSS. is in favour 
of the gen. being aplaniis, rather than aplanis, 
the form printed in Dr. Wrobel’s text. 

By way of giving a continuous history of 
the text as it stands, the editor would have 
done well to note more uniformly the read- 
ings of the Ed. Pr. and of Fabricius: on 
c. 183, for instance, we ought to be informed 
that “ait enim” (instead of “id enim”) is 
due to Fabricius. There are also cases in 
which the symbol M (= the consensus of 
the editions, as represented by Mullach) is 
affixed to readings which are certainly not 
to be found in the Ed. Pr. Such cases 
are rare, however, and the matter is after all 
of very minor importance. It is a great 
thing to have produced the first critical 
edition of Chalcidius, and the editor deserves 
the best thanks of students for the care and 
skill he has brought to bear on the text of 
an unduly neglected author. We must not 
forget to thank him also for a small but in- 
valuable element in his book, the Index Ver- 
borum at the end of the work. As he has 
since the publication of the present volume 
given us an edition of Bernard of Chartres 
De Mundi Universitate (in the series of 
mediaeval writers now appearing under the 
editorship of Prof. Baruch of Innsbruck), 
we hope that we may expect from one so 
competent many fature contributions to the 
study of the literature of Scholasticism. 

I. Bywater. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
ASTRONOMY. 


Report by the Astronomer Royal on the Tele- 
scopic Observations of the Transit of Venus, 1874, 
made in the Expedition of the British Government, 
and on the Conclusion derived from those Observa- 
tions.—A preliminary result for the solar parallax 
deduced from the telescopic observations of in- 
ternal contact at the British Government stations 
is found in the Astronomer Royal’s Report, which 
has lately been published as a Parliamentary paper. 
The five districts selected for fundamental and 
subordinate stations were Egypt (Mokattam Hill, 
near Cairo, Thebes and Suez), the Sandwich 
{slands (Honolulu and Waimea), the Island of 
Rodriguez (three stations), New Zealand (Burn- 
ham), and Kerguelen’s Land (three stations). In 
New Zealand the observations nearly failed, in 
consequence of the extremely bad weather: in- 
deed, the strong language in which the observer 
had expressed his disappointment had induced a 
belief that they had totally failed; it is all the 
more satisfactory to learn from the supplement of 
the Report that the phenomena preliminary to 
internal contact, though seen under great diffi- 
culties, have been very well observed. In Hawaii 
the observations were lost. In Kerguelen’s 
Land, though the state of the sky was not 
advantageous, the observations were saved. At the 
other stations all circumstances were favourable, 
and the Astronomer Royal states his full belief 
that every record possesses all the accuracy which 
it is practicable to secure in such a difficult observa- 
tion, The longitudes of the Egyptian stations 
were determined by telegraph, those of the other 





stations by lunar observations, and re by 
means of chronometers, and they can all be fully 
depended on. By means of these longitudes and 
of the observed times of the various phenomena 
of the transit, the times of all observations were 
expressed in Greenwich sidereal time. The corre- 
— geocentric places of the sun and of 

enus and their parallaxes and semi-diameters were 
then taken from a carefully-prepared ephemeris, 
which furnished these quantities for every tenth 
second of Greenwich sidereal time. The apparent 
positions, as seen in each locality, were then com- 
-s for every recorded instant of observation. 
t is difficult to understand why these com- 
putations should have been made in a needlessly 
circuitous way by the normal-centric method, 
instead of by the simpler and better method ordi- 
narily used. Calculations were also made for show- 
ing how much these predicted apparent places 
would be affected by alterations of the assumed 
longitudes of the stations, by alterations of the 
tabular places and semi-diameters of the two 
bodies, and by alterations of their tabular paral- 
laxes, the latter of which are alone taken into 
account in this preliminary investigation. The 
observers’ descriptions of the various pheno- 
mena of internal contacts are given in the Re- 
port in their original language, with the actual 
times recorded and the necessary data for convert- 
ing them into Greenwich sidereal times. The 
descriptions are supplemented by six plates of 
instructive diagrams, which plainly illustrate the 


observations and the difficulties in their correct ° 


interpretation. These difficulties appear to have 
been fully as great as or greater than even those 
astronomers anticipated whose just doubts and 
misgivings did not allow them, years ago, to put 
much faith and hope in such observations of the 
transit of Venus as a means of determining the 
solar parallax with the requisite exactness. After 
a careful and well-studied perusal of all the ac- 
counts, however, it seemed possible, the Astrono- 
mer Royal states, to fix upon three distinct phases 
for the ingress and four for the egress, At in- 
gress the observers generally perceived the sun- 
light refracted by the planet’s atmosphere some 
time before internal contact, and they recorded 
“ circular contact ” without reference to the 
breadth of the thread of light round the 
planet’s limb, so that, when the expression is used 
without qualifying language, the recorded time 
refers to a somewhat uncertain phenomenon. The 
three phases employed in the reductions are :—(a) 
when the planet appears just within the sun’s 
disc, but the light between the two limbs is very 
obscure; (0) when, after a certain interval of 
about twenty seconds, this light begins to clear 
and observers generally think the contact is 
passed ; (c) when, after another interval of about 
twenty seconds, during which the light between 
the limbs is not equal to that of the adjacent sun’s 
limb, no more shadow is seen. Of these phases 
(6) is the most precise, observers agreeing, in the 
absence of clouds, within three or four seconds, 
while for the other two phases the discordances 
are many times greater. At egress the phases 
employed in the reductions are:—(d) the first 
appearance of “faint shadow” or “a single fine 
line ;” (e) the faint shadow becoming definite, or 
“brown haze” appearing ; (f) when the gathering 
reaches its maximum intensity and most ob- 
servers record “contact,” the phase probably cor- 
responding to (a) of ingress. The agreement 
among observers in fixing the time of (/) is many 
times closer than’in the case of the other phases. 
The last phase (g) refers to the vague “ circular ” 
contact. The calculated distances of the centres 
of the sun and Venus as affected by local parallax 
are then given for every observation, ‘together 
with the increase of these distances in a second of 
time, and with that corresponding to an increase 
of the parallax employed (8950). <A study of 
the times recorded by the various observers 
seems to indicate that the aperture of the tele- 
scope has no appreciable effect ; no distinction of 








telescopes has accordingly been made in taking 
the means of the results of the several observa- 
tions for each district and for each phase. The 
correction of the assumed solar parallax is then 
deduced from every available combination. The 
agreement of the single results leaves much to be 
desired, especially at egress. In combining the 
single results, treble weight has been allowed to 
the phases (b) and (f). All the combinations at 
ingress give for the value of the mean solar parallax 
8-739, weight 10°46; while those at egress 
give 8847, weight 2°53; and, for the general 
result, 8’"760, corresponding to a mean distance 
of the sun of 93,300,000 miles. Some sixty 
years ago, before Encke's investigation, the value 
of the solar parallax assumed by many astronomers 
was 8”-7, We will refer our readers for some 
additional information to a paper, “ British Transit 
of Venus Results,” by Mr. Christie, in the October 
number of The Observatory. 

Annals of the Astronomical Observatory of Har- 
vard College, Vol. VIII.—Part 1 of Vol. VIII. 
gives an interesting historical account of the ob- 
servatory from 1855 to 1876, during which in- 
terval the institution had to suffer the loss of 
three Directors—the two Bonds and Prof. Win- 
lock. The account is illustrated by engravings 
of instruments and apparatus, among which are 
some of the new Meridian Circle. Part 2 con- 
tains a series of “ Astronomical Engravings from 
the Observatory of Harvard College,” intended to 
represent the most interesting objects in the 
heavens as they are seen with the powerful in- 
struments of the institution. The series was 
undertaken in 1872, and executed under the direc- 
tion of the late Prof. Winlock, om. § it seems, 
with a view of fostering an intelligent interest in 
astronomical pursuits in wider circles. The original 
sketches, as well as the finished drawings for ail 
the lithographic plates contained in the series, and 
the lithographs themselves, were made by Mr. L. 
Trouvelot, excepting the drawings of the younger 
Bond. There are thirty-five plates, twelve of 
which illustrate solar phenomena. The death of 
Prof. Winlock, in 1875, put an end to the hope 
that a scientific treatise by him might be con- 
nected with and illustrated by these twelve 

lates. The other plates represent portions of the 
Noon, Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, the most interesting 
nebulae and clusters of stars, and the bright 
comets of Donati in 1858, and of Coggia in 1874. 
Whether the drawings are really faithful represen- 
tations of what has been seen can only be decided 
by those who have sufficiently powerful telescopes 
for directly comparing the drawings of some of the 
objects with the objects themselves in the heavens. 


In the last Report of the Melbourne Observatory 
the hope is held out that before the next annual 
visitation the long-expected first instalment of 
results furnished by the great Melbourne Reflector 
will have been published. The observation and 
drawing of Sir John Herschel’s figured nebulae 
have been going on there for the last eight 

ears. Out of ninety-three drawings, which it 
is intended to publish, sixty-one were read 
lithographed last May, and they are spoken of wi 
great satisfaction. It is to be wished that the 
lithographic printers may succeed in obtaining the 
requisite number of copies as — as the proof- 
copies which were submitted to the Board of 
Visitors. 


A NEw telescopic comet was discovered by 
Tempel at Florence on the evening of October 2. 
Approximate elements have been computed by T. 
Holetschek and A. Palisa from observations made 
at several observatories between October 2 and 
October 6, according to which the comet was 
in perihelion more than three months ago, at the 
end of June. It now rapidly diminishes in bright- 
ness, and will not remain visible long, as it moves 
quickly southwards. On October 20 it will be 
in about 23 h..1m. R. A. and 24° southern decli- 
nation, This comet is the fifth newly-discovered 
comet of th present year. The fourth was dis- 
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covered by Coggia at Marseilles on September 14, 
and will be observable for weeks to come, as it is 
still increasing in brightness. On October 20 it 
will be in about 7h, 32m. R. A. and 34° north- 
ern declination. 


ANOTHER new planet was discovered by I. 
Palisa at Pola on Oct. 2. This is No. 175 of the 
small planets. No. 174 had been found by Watson 
at Ann Arber on September 3; No. 173 by 
Borrelly at Marseilles on August 2. The dis- 
covery of another planet, by Watson on August 8 
or 16, and by Borrelly on August 11, has fortu- 
nately turned out to be merely a rediscovery of the 
lost planet No. 141, “ Lumen.” The planets No. 
171 and 172, discovered by Borrelly on January 
13 and February 5, have received the names 
“ Ophelia” and “ Baucis.” The planet No. 170, 
found by Perrotin at Toulouse, on January 10, 
and independently by Peters at Clinton on January 
17, has been named “Maria” in France, and 
 Myrrha” in America, 


A WELCOME contribution to a clearer apprecia- 
tion of two worthy astronomers of two generations 
ago may be found in the Corrispondenza Astro- 
nomica fra Giuseppe Piazzi e Barnaba Oriani 
(1875). The correspondence, edited by Profs. 
Cacciatore and Schiaparelli, extends from 1791 
to 1826, and comprises 212 letters. The Storia 
celeste di Piazzt, which was published at Vienna 
by Prof. Littrow in the course of the years 1845 
to 1849 in nine volumes, was printed from a 
MS. of Piazzi, which he had presented to his 
friend Oriani. The history of an older epoch of 
astronomy will probably gain something from the 
correspondence of Tycho Brahe and his learned 
contemporaries, a part of which has been lately 
published. In Tychonis Brahet et ad eum doctorum 
virorum Epistolae nune primum collectae et editae 
a F. R. Friis, the editor, who has made Tycho’s 
biography his special study, intends to insert all 
the Latin letters written and received by Tycho 
which have been found at Copenhagen, Vienna, 
Pulkowa, and Basle, but not the correspondence 
with the Landgrave of Hesse and with Rothmann, 
published by Tycho himself in 1596 at Uraniborg. 





BOTANY, 


Ueber Botrydium granulatum. Von J. Rosta- 
finski und M. Woronin.—These researches were 
begun by Dr. Rostafinski and Count Solms-Laubach 
in Strassburg, in the spring of 1874, but in 
January, 1875, it was found that Prof. Woronin 
had been working in Finland on the same track 
with almost identical results, which he published 
in the Proceedings of the St. Petersburg Society 
of Naturalists. Count Solms here withdrew, and 
left Dr. Rostafinski to continue the work, and the 
result is this paper in the Botanische Zeitung 
— 12, 1877), under the joint authorship of 

r. Rostafinski and Prof. Woronin. We have 
here only the first part, containing the life-history 
and an historical sketch of the many works on the 
subject which have appeared at various times. 
The following is a short réswmé of the life-history 
of Botrydium granulatum from the point of view 
of its alternation of generations. Proceeding 
from the natural starting-point of the fertilised 
embryo—the isospore—the first step in its ger- 
mination is the production of the vegetative 
plant, which requires neither to divide nor 
to produce asexual swarm-spores, nor to 
transform itself into an ordinary sporangium, but 
can directly produce spores. These close the first 
(sporophorous) generation. The second (oopho- 
rous) begins with the germination of these spores 
which produce sexual swarm -spores leading 
directly to the formation of the isospore—the 
limit of the second generation. All other pheno- 
mena are merely adaptive. The increase by cell- 


division and the formation of swarm-spores in the 
vegetative plants are adaptations of the first rank 
—they form an integral part of the first asexual 
generation. The transformation of the vegetative 
plant into an ordinary zoosporangium is a second-’ 





ary phenomenon. The transition of the plasma 
into the “root” of the ordinary zoosporangia with 
all their derivatives (such as “ root-cells ” and their 
products, hypnosporangia) is reckoned as a tertiary 
phenomenon. The statement of these results is 
made with great clearness by Dr. Rostafinski, and 
the plates are drawn by Prof. Woronin in a manner 
which leaves nothing to be desired. 


Beitriige zur Lehre iiber die Wurzelkraft. Von 
Dr. Alexis Horvath. (Strassburg: Triibner.) 
In the above Beitriige we have a strong con- 
demnation of the methods at present employed by 
vegetable physiologists. Dr. Horvath compares 
them with that method once employed by animal 
physiologists in their endeavour to discover the 
seat of the soul, which consisted in cutting off a 
few limbs and examining what was left of the 
body as to its possession of any spiritual proper- 
ties. And, indeed, without setting up a plea for 
the abolition of vegetable vivisection, it seems now 
to be the rule that if anyone wishes to discover 
or observe any process in vegetable life, the first 
step is to behead a sunflower, or to amputate 
several of its limbs. How far this is wise or not 
the results show. Dr. Horvath made numerous 
experiments on the pressure said to be exerted by 
the root, and on the conduction of water through 
branches, and the tabulated and other records of 
pressure, temperature, time, &c., will, no doubt, 
prove valuable to workers in the same field; but 
we can find no general principle announced as the 
result of his observations. He believes very 
strongly in the existence of pressure from the 
root, and in answer to the experiments recorded 
by several physiologists in which pressure seemed 
to fail, suggests very ingeniously that a worm had 
probably eaten the roots in question ! 


The Occurrence of Owalic Acid in Fungi.— 
Messrs. W. M. Hamlet and C. B. Plowright re- 
cord (Chemical News, August 31) the presence 
of this acid in a number of fungi, including 
several species of Agaricini, Polyporet, Lyco- 
perda, and Pezizae, with Leotia lubrica, Pers. 
Fistulina hepatica showed the possession of very 
strong acidity, and contained a fair number 
of volatile and mineral constituents. Now 
that the chemistry of fungi is beginning to at- 
tract attention we may hope to gain some more 
information as to certain species than that they 
are poisonous or edible as the case may be. The 
discovery of polyporic acid (see ACADEMY, 
October 13, p. 370) shows that this much- 
neglected quarter is capable of yielding products 
of much value to the chemist. Prof. de Bary 
discovered that crystals of oxalate of lime are to 
be met with in many fungi, but in only two cases 
were they found in the interior of the cells (Rus- 
sult adusta and Phallus caninus—in the pileus 
and stalk of the former, and in the mycelium of 
the latter). Their occurrence, on the other hand, 
he tells us, is both frequent and abundant in the 
interstices of the tissues and on the outer sur- 
faces of fungi. In any subsequent researches of 
this nature, it will be of interest to the histologist 
if a record of the situation of the crystals be kept. 


Dr. Cooke has lately published (Williams and 
Norgate) a translation of Rostafinski’s excellent 
monograph of the Myaomycetes, so far as the 
British species are concerned. The translation 
(from the Polish) appears to be satisfactory. We 
see no reason why the plates should be printed on 
paper much inferior in quality to that bearing the 
letterpress, nor why Dr. Cooke should add a very 
badly-executed plate which has no connexion 
with the original. 


Tue “fungus foray” of the Woolhope Club, 
which took place during the first week of October, 
was more successful as regards weather than 
specimens. However, a small amount of work 
was done, and several species new to Britain were 
recorded. The “ foray” was attended by M. 
Cornu, the well-known French mycologist, and 
M. de Seynes, besides a large number of English 
botanists. 





We recently stated that Mr. hoe ne 
Smith had invented a mixture called “ Salus,” 
with which he intended to cure the potato disease 
(Phytophthora infestans). It had a fair irial and 
failed. According to some, it tended io promote 
the disease. 





PHILOLOGY. 


In the Neue Jahrbiicher, vols. cxv. and cxyvi., 
part 7, Flach discusses the scholia on the Works 
and Days of Hesiod, with the view of disengaging 
the notes that can be attributed to Aristarchus 
and Aristonicus. Two passages in the scholia on 
Horace (notes on trans pondera dextram Porrigere 
and on solibus aptum) are examined by Unger, 
who proposes in both cases to alter the received 
text of Horace. Baehrens contributes notes on 
the Dialogus of Tacitus, and Rauchenstein on the 
Antigone. R. Schneider (“ Der stammbaum der 
Sophokleischen handschriften”) discusses in an 
important paper the generally-received position 
that the codex Laurentianus A is the sole authority 
worth following in the constitution of the text of 
Sophocles. He argues that the Parisinus 2712 
has considerable claims to respect, though not 
equal to the Lawrentianus. Schanz (“ Ueber 
die handschriften des Platonischen Tvmaios”) 
distinguishes two families of MSS. of the Timaeus, 
the one represented by the Parisinus (A), the 
other by the Vindobonensis 31 (Y) and the Vati- 
canus (©). The third edition of Miiller’s Greek 
Literature is reviewed by Hiller, Schenkl’s Xeno- 
phontische Studicn by Breitenbach, and Nipperdey’s 
Tacitus (part 4) by Eussner. In the following 
number there are two good studies on Aeschylus : 
one a careful analysis of the character of Cly- 
taemnestra as presented by Aeschylus and Sopho- 
cles; the other a commentary on the commos in 
the Choéphoroe, by G. F. Schémann. _ Blass 
defends the genuineness of the second and third 
letters attributed to Demosthenes. There are 
some good notes by Roscher and Schnelle on 
Caesar’s De Bello Civili. Herzog reviews Lange's 
second essay on the patrum auctoritas, and Ludwig 
has a valuable notice of Hagen’s tract on the 
Latin Oribasius. In the educational section of 
part 7 Kotelmann concludes his paper on short 
sight among German boys, considering mainly the 
influence of badly-made benches and desks, of 
bad printing and of bad spectacles; the rest of 
this and most of the following number are taken 
up with reviews, among which may be noticed 
Pfitzner on Kern’s Grundriss der Pidagogik, and 
Gebhardi on Schwartz’ Organismus der Gymnasien 
in seiner praktischen gestaltung. In part 8 Prohle 
continues his publication of correspondence of 
Lessing, Gleim, &c. 


A Vindication of the Ottoman Sultan's Title of 
Caliph is the title of a pamphlet by the eminent 
Turkish scholar, Mr. J. W. Redhouse, Oriental 
Translator to the Foreign Office, in which he 
proves beyond a doubt that the Sultan’s right to 
the title of Khalif is as good as that of most of 
his undisputed predecessors. Mr. Redhouse shows 
that the supposed limitation of the succession to 
the tribe of Kureysh by the Prophet Mohammad 
isa mistake. The office of Khalif is, and always 
was, freely elective, nominally by the whole body 
of the faithful, practically by the leading jurists, 
and is not hereditary. Just as the survivor of the 
massacred ’Abbasis of Baghdad was received in 
Egypt by Beybars, and his title investigated and 
established by legal investigation, and just as the 
survivor of the Umawis was admitted Khalif at 
Cordova, so the Sultan Selim was, in 1517, elected 
Khalif after his conquest of Egypt; and the 
present Sultan inherits the title, not by virtue of 
descent from Selim, but by the general assent of 
the greater part of the orthodox Mohammadan 
world. In point of fact, the Muslim who has 
most swords to his back is Khalif. . It is a mere 
matter of assertion on the part of a powerful 
ruler, and submission on the part of an unresisting 
people. 
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THE most interesting paper in the new number 
of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(ix., 2) is one by Mr. Edward Thomas, on “ The 
Early Faith of Asoka,” tracing, from the evidence 
of the king’s rock-cut edicts, the gradual de- 
velopment of Asoka’s religion from Jainism to 
Buddhism, and claiming for the former the honour 
of superior antiquity. Mr. Howorth, the historian 
of the Mongols, continues his “ Northern Front- 
agers of China” with a fourth part, dealing with 
the Kin or Golden Tatars, who overthrew the 
Khitan dynasty in China at the beginning of the 
twelfth century, and were themselves overthrown 
shortly after by the Mongols. M. H. Sauvaire 
contributes the translation of a very curious 
treatise on Weights and Measures, by Mar 
Eliya, Archbishop of Nasibin. It gives a variety 
of details about the weights and values of the 
early Muslim coinage, and is a very valuable 
addition to our knowledge of a most obscure 
subject. Sir T. E. Colebrooke has a long essay 
on Imperial and other titles—tracing through 
their changing histories the various titles of Em- 
peror, Kaisar, Ozar, &c., in the West; and in 
the East, Melik, Sultan, Khén, Shah, Khalif, &c. 
The article abounds in curious information, but 
needs some correction in the Eastern part of the 
subject. The other two papers—both very short— 
are Captain C. J. Forbes on “ Affinities of the 
Dialects of the Chepang and Kusundah Tribes of 
~~ with those of the Hill Tribes of Arracan,” 
and Mr. A. H. Schindler on some Antiquities 
found near Damghan. 


Pror. JoHANN Grore Barrer died last week at 
Ziirich, in his seventy-sixth year. He published 
the first-fruits of his diligent and zealous study of 
the Attic orators, the Panegyricus of Isocrates, in 
1831. He also co-operated with Kaspar von 
Orelli in that great scholar’s Ciceronian studies 
(the Ciceronis scholiastae of 1833, and the three 
volumes of his Onomasticon Tullianum, 1836- 
1838), and shared with Halm in the preparation 
of the second and fourth volumes of the second 
edition of Orelli’s Cicero (1845-1862). In 1845, 
Baiter went to Florence to study the Medicean 
MSS. for Orelli’s recension of Tacitus, and assisted 
him with the second edition of the Annals. He 
alsv edited Isocrates for the Didot collection of 
Greek Classics, and together with Orelli and 
Winckelmann prepared a collected edition of 
Plato's works, which was reprinted in twenty- 
one small yolumes in 1839 and the following 
years. In 1845 he edited, in company with 
Orelli, the newly-discovered Fabellae lambicae of 
Babrius, and took charge of the philosophical 
writings in the Tauchnitz edition of Cicero 
(Leipzig, 1863-1864). 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Extomotocicat Socrery.—(Wednesday, October 3.) 


Pror. J. O. Westwoop, President, in the Chair. Mr. 
W. L. Distant exhibited an example of the depreda- 
tions of Dermestes vulpinus in a cargo of hides im- 
ported from China, which on arrival had been found 
to be swarming with the insect’ in all stages. Mr. 
McLachlan exhibited a portion of a wooden case, in 
which hides had been brought’ from Shanghai, and 
which was in like manner riddled with the borings of 
the larvae.—Prof. Westwood exhibited drawings of 
the pupa of a species of Phryganea which swam about 
in water like a Notonceta, only using its middle legs 
as swimming apparatus.—-The President next made 
Some observations on the homology of the mouth 
organs of trichopterous pupae, suggesting that the 
‘Mandibles are used for cutting the way out of 
the cases.— Prof. Westwood then exhibited a 
small moth from Lake Nyassa, with a pupa case 
of a species of Tachina which was supposed to have 
been bred from the cocoon.—Prof. Westwood next 
made some remarks upon the lepidopterous larva 
attached to an homopterous larva which had been 
handed over to him by Mr. Wood-Mason at the last 
meeting, stating that the relation of the lepidopteron 
to the homopteron was probably one of true para- 
sitism, the former (Epipyrops) feeding on the waxy 





secretion of the latter. Mr. Wood-Mason stated that 
he was inclined to believe that the relation was that 
of commensalism, the Epipyrops having attached 
itself to its messmate for the purpose of being carried 
about to its food-plant, and having covered itself with 
the waxy secretion as a means of concealment from 
fves.—The President also exhibited a small moth from 
Brazil, which had been bred by Mr. Bates from a 
larva found in the hair of some animal.—Mr. Meldola 
informed the Society that the longicorn beetle from 
Birkenhead exhibited at the last meeting had been 
recognised by Mr. C. Waterhouse as Monohamnus 
titillatus, Fab., a species found in the United States. 
Mr. Meldola likewise exhibited a small collection of 
Lepidoptera taken in 1875 in Ceylon and the Nicobar 
Islands.—Mr. H. Goss exhibited a series of Lycaena 
Arion from the Cotswolds; about one-third of the 
specimens were considerably below the average size. 
—The following papers were read: — “On Notio- 
thauma Reedi, a remarkable New Genus and Species of 
Neuroptera from Chili pertaining to the Family 
Panorpidae,” by R. McLachlan ; “ On the Lepidoptera 
of the family Lithosiidae in the collection of the 
British Museum,” by A. G. Butler. 








FINE ART. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Piaying and other 
Cards in the British Museum. By William 
Hughes Willshire, M.D. Printed by Order 
of the Trustees. Supplement, with Illus- 
trations, by the same. (London: Long- 
mans & Co., 1877.) 


Ir was not until the first part of the hand- 
some volume before us was ready for publi- 
cation that the Trustees of the British 
Museum decided on issuing the supplement- 
ary portion, to contain not only a notice of 
certain recent acquisitions made by the 
Museum, but some twenty-three pages of 
very valuable illustrations. These, it will be 
found, refer to the text of the first division 
of the book, and should be carefully studied 
with it. Not only an actual tarot sequence 
and most carefully-executed copies of other 
symbolic designs are represented, but also 
the suit marks of the numeral playing-cards 
of Italy, Spain, France, and Germany, as 
well as of Hindu and Chinese series. These 
illustrations are all the more valuable in 
that they are actual facsimiles, executed 
with most creditable accuracy by the photo- 
gravure process of Messrs. Goupil. 

A fruitful source of debate with all writers 
upon playing-cards is the question of their 
origin. The popular idea is that they were 
invented in Paris in the time of Charles VI. 
of France—i.e. between the years 1390-1400 
—an idea which has become stereotyped by 
the clever retort of the late Dr. Gregory of 
Edinburgh when cross-examined as to the 
sanity of a patient :— 

“ Do you seriously assert,” said the opposing 
counsel, “that a person having a superior capa- 
city for games at cards . . . . can yet be at the 
same time deranged in his understanding?” “I 
am no card-player,” answered the doctor, “but I 
have read in history that cards were invented for 
the amusement of an insane king.” 

The true history of playing-cards is a 
much more recondite affair; and, though 
the works of previous writers are not 
superseded, we have in this Catalogue so 
much information relating to the history 
and development of cards, so accurate an 
account of the forms they have assumed, 
and so much able criticism upon the 
theories to which they have given rise, 
that the student who secures this volume 
will have reason to congratulate himself 





upon his purchase. The book opens with a 
general history of playing-cards, their origin, 


‘nature, and varieties, their connexion with 


wood-engraving, &c.; this is followed by a 
systematic description of the cards of various 
countries, classed with an almost amusing 
minuteness into divisions, and genera, and 
species: these again subdivided into cards 
with a primary purpose—.e. playing-cards 
proper—and a secondary, i.e. an instructive, 
political, or other purpose. The result is 
eminently satisfactory ; there is not a word 
too much—the volume is entirely devoid of 
what is technically known as “ padding,” 
yet the interest never flags. It is a book 
which may be kindly regarded even by an 
idle reader ; it is one which all who care for 
knowledge per se will consult with advan- 
tage. The problem whether cards have 
a European or an Eastern origin is ex- 
haustively handled. No doubt the majority of 
opinions are in favour of the latter source ; 
this, however, Dr. Willshire does not think 
proven, and allows that their presence in 
Europe may be due to original invention, 
A careful consideration of his arguments 
and reference to his authorities leads us to 
the conclusion that he may be right in 
avoiding a definite conclusion. The evi- 
dence pro and con is clearly given. The 
analogies which undoubtedly exist between 
the designs on certain Indian cards and the 
games played with them and the early 
Spanish game of Hombre and the Florentine 
Minchiateare shown to be of very little weight, 
the important factors on the other side 
being that the peculiarities which link the 
European and Indian games existed in 
Europe some time before thefe was any 
continnous intercourse with India, while 
cards themselves had been in use here for 
at least a century; that the Koran abso- 
lutely forbids all gambling, which to this day 
is only indulged in by the Chiites, or fol- 
lowers of Ali, and the less strict Mohamme- 
dans; and, not least, that there is not a sin- 
gle reference to cards in the Arabian Nights, 
that marvellous repertory of Eastern life, 
compiled, as is known, about the end of the 
fifteenth century. The evidence relied on to 
prove that cards were first brought to Europe 
from the East by the Gipsies for purposes of 
divination is successfully met by a reference 
to dates, cards being certainly in use in 
Europe before 1384, while the irruption of 
the Zingari — whether these mysterious 
people have an Egyptian origin, or are 
descended from the Sudras of Hindustan— 
cannot be placed earlier than 1417. That 

Eastern races claim to have invented cards 

in very much earlier times is another matter, 

but a claim unsupported by proof is of little 

value. We, with our author, can afford to 

smile at the credulity which accepts as fact 

the assertion of the Chinese who exhibit a 

drawing of tarots to which they assign 

an antiquity of 6,600 years; and surely 

the learned Brahmin who, in 1816, pro- 

duced a pack which had been 1,000 years 

in his family was speaking in round num- 

bers and not “by the card.” Still we must 

allow that much ingenious argument has 

been used to connect the tarot series with 

ancient Eastern (that is Indian), Persian, 

Arabic, and Egyptian, symbolism. And 

though Merlin expresses himself decidedly 
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that playing-cards proper have sprung from 
the old Florentine or Venetian sequence— 
the cards (so-called) of Baldini, the tarocchi 
of Mantegna (and this latter sequence had 
its origin in a series of designs already ex- 
isting in Jtaly in the fourteenth century, 
and termed naibis—a sequence for which 
he believes Italy undoubtedly claims the 
invention), we yet feel that the case is not 
entirely settled; that in so abstruse a mat- 
ter the verdict of non-proven should be 
entered. We are reminded of the saying of 
Sir W. Hamilton, that the songs which 
the sirens sang, and the name by which 
Achilles passed among women, though no- 
where told us, are not entirely beyond the 
reach of conjecture.* 

Coming down from this cloud-land of 
hypothesis, the first positive assertion to be 
made respecting cards is that they appeared 
in Europe about 500 years ago, all argu- 
ments for an earlier date than 1350 being 
more or less unsatisfactory. In Italy—their 
not unlikely birthplace—we cannot trace 
them so far back by any documentary 
evidence. No allusion is made to them in 
the MSS. of Petrarch (of the earlier part of 
the fourteenth century), though other games 
of chance are mentioned. It is in Germany 
that the earliest authentic notices are found. 
In the Pflichbiicher of Nirnberg, anno 1384, 
they are spoken of. There is an ordinance 
of the Town Council of Ulm, anno 1397, 
prohibiting their employment ; while in 1441 
the Germans imported cards into Venice in 
such numbers that the Senate was appealed 
to to stop the supply as injurious to the 
interests of the Italian makers. In France 
the first mention of cards is in the year 
1392, when the following item appears in 
the accounts of Charles Poupart, treasurer 
to Charles VI.: ‘‘ Donné 4 Jacquemin Grin- 
gonneur peintre pour trois jeux de cartes a 
or et diverses couleurs, ornés de plusieurs 
devises, pour porter devers le Seigneur Roi 
pour son ebatement LVI. sols parisis.” This 
date has never been contested, and as Grin- 
gonneur is spoken of as a painter of 
cards, not an inveutor, it may be assumed 
that cards were already known; that they 
had not been long in use is fairly presuma- 
ble from the fact that they are not men- 
tioned in the long list of games prohibited 
by Charles V. in 1369. We may there- 
fore conclude that from 1370 to 1390 
witnessed their introduction. There is no 
direct evidence of their earliest date in 
Spain. In England they did not make 
their appearance before the fifteenth cen- 
tury.t An Act of 11 Henry IV., anno 1409, 
directs the penalties to be inflicted upon 
persons offending against a statute of 12 
Richard II., anno 1388, forbidding certain 
games as “coytes, dyces, gettre de pere, 
keyles,” and “‘aultres tielx jeunes importunes ;” 
but, as no mention is made of cards, it may 
be assumed that they were not even then in 
use. A statute of 3 Edward IV., anno 1463, 


* In the Acts of the Apostles, cap. xix., we read 
that at Ephesus, as the result of St. Paul’s preaching, 
those who “ used curious arts brought their books to- 
gether and burned them before all men.” Could 
these “books” have been some form of xatbes or 
tarot, the series of which were based on the mystic 7, 
the sacred number of the East ? 

tT It is a noticeable fact that there is no mention of 
cards in Chaucer, 








forbidding their importation, shows that they 
had by that time become common. That 
Act made it illegal to introduce “ wodknyues 
Sheres pur Taillours Cisours Rasours 
Shetes Cardes a Juer.... Agules pur 
Sakkes vulgarement nommer paknedels, 
&e., &c.” Since that date numerous Acts 
and patents relating to playing-cards ap- 
pear in the statute-books. Among things 
not generally known is probably the fact 
that their use on Sunday is to this day il- 
legal, ‘our loving subjects”’ being, by the 
Queen’s Proclamation read at every session 
and assize, “ strictly enjoined and prohibited 
from playing on the Lord’s Day at dice, 
cards, or any other game whatsoever.” 

An important partof Dr. Willshire’s volume 
relates to the nature and varieties of cards. 
The earliest types are those which the Italian 
writers termed naiibis—a name still retained 
in the Spanish naypes. These naibis were 
an entirely emblematic series, and in the 
first instance were used possibly for divina- 
tion, but more probably for instruction. It 
was in Venice towards the end of the four- 
teenth century that a modification of these 
types and the addition of a numeral series 
gave opportunity for their use for gambling 
purposes, and only by degrees did the nu- 
meral series become divested of all asso- 
ciation with cards of an emblematic cha- 
racter. Among the earliest games played 
with these combined series was one called 
tarocchi or tarocchino—thence the name of 
tarocchi cards, tarots or atouts, for the em- 
blematic as opposed to the numeral cards. 
These numerals in their modern form are 
the cards in ordinary use, consisting of 
“ coate,” “court,” or “figure,” and “ pip” 
or “ point” cards. The celebrated Carte di 
Baldini or Tarocchi of Mantegna—undated, 
but not earlier than 1470—are, properly 
speaking, not tarots but naibis. They were 
cartes de fantaisie, designed rather for the 
entertainment of the wealthy than the pur- 
poses of ordinary play. The author in- 
clines to the view that they were pro- 
bably of Florentine origin though of Vene- 
tian execution, an opinion also entertained 
by M. le Vicomte Delaborde, whose praise of 
these beautiful examples of early engraving 
will not be thought excessive by those who 
have made themselves familiar with the 
originals. A facsimile of one of them, No. 
49 of the series A Primo mobile, forms the 
frontispiece to the volume; No. 45 of the 
same series Marte, and No. 1 of the series E 


‘ Misero, are among the illustrations.* 


The symbols of the two theological and 
two cardinal virtues of the original naibis, as 
represented in the fourth decade (B) of the 
Carte di Baldini, distinguish the four suits of 
the numeral series—the cup (coppa) of faith, 
the money (danaro) of charity, the sword 
(spada) of justice, and the club (bastone) of 
force. With the Italian series agree the 
Spanish and Portuguese, and analogies exist 
between these and the French Cceurs, Car- 
reaux, Piques, and Trefles, and the English 
Hearts, Diamonds, Spades, and Clubs. Each 


suit had originally four coate cards—Re, 





* A facsimile of Primo Mobile, taken by another 
process, appeared in the Portfolio for May last. Prof. 
Colvin looks for the source of these beautiful designs 
at Verona or Padua, even if their execution is due to 
Florence. 





Regina, Cavallo, and Fante. Three of these, 
the King, Queen, and Knave, or Valet, are 
still retained. The quaint figures on the 
English coate cards partake more or less of 
the character and costume of the reign of 
Henry VII., when they were first designed ; 
and it is a matter of regret that the 
modern principle of lowering everything to 
the meanest capacity should have attempted 
to simplify these cards, which now are 
commonly printed as busts double and in 
reverse, with a suit mark at each end, instead 
of the single whole-length figures. 

The chapters on Divination and Car- 
tomancy, and the notes upon the various 
series of political, historical, satirical, or 
purely fanciful cards, will repay perusal. 
It would unduly extend this notice to do 
more than refer to them. In closing the 
volume I can only repeat my commendation 
of a book which, as all competent critics will 
agree, is one which will enhance the author’s 
already established reputation. 

Cuaries Henry Mippieton. 








THE LIVERPOOL AUTUMN EXHIBITION. 


THE seventh Liverpool Autumn Exhibition of 
Pictures is now being held in the rooms of the 
Art Gallery, recently presented to the town by its 
mayor, Mr. Walker. The very existence of this 
gallery may without exaggeration be said to be 
due to the annual exhibitions which have now 
found a home within its walls. The stimulus 
given by them to all art interests in Liverpool has 
been immense, and the awakened “ art-conscience” 
of the town has found a noble expression in the 
gift of its leading citizen. 

The collection, so far at least as oil colours are 
concerned, is perhaps the best one which the 
Corporation has ever gathered together; it con- 
tains a few works of the highest order, and a 
goodly number of most meritorious pictures; while 
to a Liverpool man it is most satisfactory to see 
what a good position the local artists hold in the 
exhibition. 

Of course here, as in all displays of modern art, 
we are struck by the vast quantity of purposeless 
painting—painting which tells us nothing, because 
the artist has had nothing to say. Both the 
critic and the public ought to set their face 
against this waste of power, and endeavour to 
recognise the efforts of those who are as artists 
trying to preach the gospel of art. If art means 
anything at all, itis surely the perpetuation of 
impressions made on a sensitive mind by nature 
and by thought, in such a way that this impres- 
sion is conveyed to other minds, be it in form, in 
colour, in words, or in sound. Nature lies patent 
to all, it is true, and the drama of life past and 
present is open to all, but only a few mental retinae 
perceive the fugitive images. The men so gifted, 
and who have likewise the —— of expressing the 
effects made upon them—those are artists properly 
so-called. It is their office to open the faculties 
of their less fortunate brethren, and by enabling 
them to sympathise with the beauty and mysteries 
which surround us to lift them above the daily 
cares and necessary harassments of life. It is 
surely not enough that a man should possess eye 
and hand sufficient to portray a bit of landscape 
without offending common-sense, or to place a few 


figures before us without sinning against every . 


rule of proportion; we have a right to expect 
some spiritual food at his hands and not merely 
stones. 

I will select a few pictures from the present 
exhibition to illustrate my meaning. One is 


by a very young artist and is full of faults and 
crudities, but still tells a story which appeals 
warmly to our hearts; the other, technically 
correct, by a popular painter of repute, is ab- 
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solutely devoid of human interest. The first 
is The last Sight of England, by Miss Olacy ; 
the second, William the Third at Windsor, by 
Mr. E. M. Ward. In Miss Clacy’s picture 
the faces of the poor emigrants sorrowing to 
leave a country io which they owe scanty 
thanks indeed—if careworn faces and threadbare 
garments can tell a tale—bring a real scene out 
of the life-drama home to us. In Mr. Ward's 
canvas we have a set of costumes useful only as 
references in case of a fancy ball. Take two 
more: Mr. Raffaelle’s excellent Fumeur, Epoque 
Louis XIII., a single face, which in its boldness 
and frankness brings a whole period of wild 
devildom before us; and, on the other hand, the 
crowd of figures clambering over each other in 
Mr. Gow'’s Tumult in the House of Commons, 
1629, none of which give us any idea of the stern 
scene, in a stern age, where they are supposed to 
be acting a part. 


Only very few of the paintings here exhibited 
are already known to the public, although, of 
course, some have been before us in the Academy 
and the Grosvenor. Such are Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
Sunflowers and The Mirror, whose exquisite work- 
manship was the admiration of every visitor to Sir 
Coutts Lindsay's gallery. Here, too, is Sir John 
Gilbert’s spirited painting of Cardinal Wolsey at 
Leicester Abbey —which, while, like all this artist's 
pictures, excellent in grouping and colour, shows 
unusual individuality and character in the concep- 
tion of the principal heads. Mr, Haynes Williams’ 
Ars longa, Vita brevis, attracts merited attention— 
the face of the artist, “in his eyes foreknowledge 
of death,” appeals to the popular sympathy, and 
the slight affectation in the child's pose and face 
passes disregarded. Mrs. Jopling’s pretty picture, 
Weary Waiting, Mr. Armitage’s Serf Emancipa- 
tion, and Mr. Watts’s portrait of Lady Lindsay are 
prominent features in the Exhibition. Mr. Arm- 
itage’s work will find a — home here, 
having been purchased and presented to the town 
by Alderman Bennett. Mr. Fildes is repre- 
sented by two charming paintings, Rosa Stega, a 
Venetian Peasant—a beautiful girl, kissed brown by 
the sun, in picturesque bright clothing—and Hours 
of Idleness, a shady landscape near a stream, with 
a female figure lazily reclining, guarded by a pug 
dog; it is full of excellent effects of light and 
shade. Mr. Long’s Spanish Peasants Going to 
Market does not give any idea of his present 
work; it was painted many years ago, and his 
progress siuce p se has been truly immense. Mr, 
{Temy’s Last Tack Home is one of the best 
pictures here—bright and truthful, as always. 
Mr, Fantin has quite taken our local connoisseurs 
by storm, with a first-rate portrait of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwards, and a most beautiful mass of colour and 
blossom called Roses. Jesus Salvator, by Mr. 
Morris, is a remarkable work; a group of nuns 
are gathered round a stone figure of Christ, 
which looks down from a rock upon a _ sea 
raging in the light of early morning—a large gal- 
leon, supposed to be one of the Armada, is foun- 
dering below, and the poor perishing crew hold 
up unavailing hands to the symbol of hope 
and safety. Mr. Legros well supports his reputa- 
tion by his Demoitselles du Bois de Marie—a group 
of nuns and novices listening to a vesper chant— 
the women’s faces are full of earnest piety, and the 
priests who are playing and singing are rapt and 
holy in expression. Very fine is L. Lhermitte’s 
“rape-Gatherers—a number of peasants gathering 
grapes on the side of a hill, while a rain-storm 
sweeps over them and shrouds the valley below. 
Mr. Davis has contributed a noble poetical land- 
Scape called The Approach of Night ; Mr. Hicks 
a sweet girl, with her face puzzled and clouded— 
Troubles not Told. Prof. Lasch’s Franc-tireur ; 
Miinthe’s Wenter Scene; Hans Dahl’s Fisher's 
Return; two delicious bits of genre, by Meyer of 
Bremen ; Doré's somewhat fanciful, but finely 
and worthily conceived, Lorraine, Mr. F. W. 
Mever's coast scene, will support the credit of the 
foreign schools, 








Among the Liverpool contributors Mr. Hartland 
is prominent with the best water-colour here, 
Barmouth Sands, Mr. Garraway has an excellent 
picture, Interior of the Church of St. Fiacre, Brit- 
tany, most pathetically rendered: Breton peasants 
offering their candles at the festival of All Saints. 
Miss Macgregor’s Afternoon Service in the Church 
is most excellent: a group of parishioners, from 
the worn old labourer down to the chubby Sunday 
School child, with a sweet squire’s-daughter in 
their midst. Mr, Eden, who surely will soon be- 
come well known and appreciated in wider circles 
than Liverpool, has sent some of those stretches of 
Welsh hill and valley which he gives us so truly. 
Mr. Finnie is better than ever, and is rapidly 
rising to the position of a first-class landscape- 
painter; it is difficult to say whether his charm- 
ing little bit of scenery, Near West Derby, 
or his more ambitious A Dull Day in June is 
the best. Mr. Hampson Jones and Mr. Pedder's 
landscapes are rapidly fulfilling the promise which 
their early work has given. Mr. Boadle’s remark- 
able portrait of Mr. Harrison has delighted all 
who like to see a fellow-townsman making a 
name for himself. Mr. Bond well supports his 
reputation as a draughtsman, and with a little 
more attention to colour his true, loving feeling 
for nature will not fail to secure him complete 
suceess. His Outward Bound, while slightly de- 
ficient in colour, is full of spirit and truthfulness. 

The water-colours are rather inferior this year. 
There are astonishingly few that have any raison 
d'étre at all, and the rooms look very like 
the exhibition of a sketching club. Of course, 
there are some exceptions. Mr. Charles Cat- 
termole exhibits some capital drawings; Mr. 
Roberts sends some good things; but, on the 
whole, the “oils” are immeasurably superior. 
A drawing by Mr. Spencer Stanhope of Cupid and 
Psyche represents the “Gothic form of art,’ and 
is a crucial instance of the way in which his school 
are distorting the “ Attic shape, fair attitude.” 

Altogether, the inauguration of the new gallery 
is most hopeful; and bright hopes may confidently 
be entertained of our Liverpool art future. 

F. G, Praner. 








THE EXCAVATIONS ON THE AKROPOLIS. 


Athens: September 29, 1877. 

The excavations conducted by the Greek Ar- 
chaeological Society on the southern slope of the 
Akropolis are proceeding without interruption. 
We are now able not only to inspect the whole of 
the upper platform, with its three levels, upon 
which Pausanias found the Asklepieion, the temple 
of Themis, the tomb of Hippolytos, and the 
shrines of Aphrodite Pandémos and Peithé, but 
also to form some opinion about the long line of 
arches which runs the whole way between the 
two theatres, and about which there have been so 
many conjectures. This line of arches, it seems, 
has always been to some extent above ground, the 
mass of the rubbish thrown down from the summit 
of the Akropolis having rested on the platform 
above. Ina drawing of the Akropolis made in 
the year 1670, and recently published in the 
Mittheilungen of the German Archaeological 
Society of Athens, the arches appear almost 
exactly as they did before the excavations began, 
with the exception that, meanwhile, the Turks 
had built on the top of them a wall known as the 
Serpenzés. This wall the Greek Society without 
hesitation threw down, and then set about re- 
moving the rubbish to the south of the 
arches. In the course of the last few weeks 
the twenty labourers employed have almost com- 
pleted this work, and laid bare a structure that will 
give archaeologists something to conjecture about 
for some time to come. 

In Germany and elsewhere scholars have been 
laboriously studying archaeology for at least 
seventy years, and yet no one will be able to say, 
with even an approach to conclusiveness, what 
name the immense structure whose ruins have just 








been laid bare went by. It now appears that the 
arches, which some had supposed to belong to the 
foundation of a stoa, had a very different use. 
The upper, or Asklepieion, platform is supported 
on its southern edge by a thick wall, built for the 
most part of square blocks of that conglomerate 
which is so plentiful in Attica, and which was 
used for the foundations of many buildings. 
Against this wall the long line of high, narrow 
arches rests, in such a way as to show that it was 
iutended for a support. This, indeed, is rendered 
perfectly clear by two circumstances —first, some of 
the blocks forming the sides of the arches pass 
into the wall behind them, just as is the case with 
the buttresses supporting the southern wall of 
the Olympieion; secondly, at the bottom of most 
of the arches one block of stone is omitted on the 
side that rests against the inner wall. This not 
only allows free communication between th> 
arches, but also makes the upper part of them 
lean with great weight against the wall behind 
them. It is perfectly plain that these arches, or 
at least all but the curves of them, served no 
other purpose than that of buttresses, and I am 
very strongly of the opinion that the arched 
portion, which is very small as compared with 
the height of the sides, was a later addition, made 
when the huge structure in front was built, 
possibly to prevent water and rubbish from ac- 
cumulating behind the latter. Be this as it may, 
it now appears that there was a second wall, built 
close against the arches, so as entirely to mask 
them, and running the whole way from the Odeion 
to very near the theatre. This wall formed the 
back of a building which filled almost the entire 
space between the scena of the Odeion and lower 
part of the xotAov of the theatre. This back wall, 
which apparently was built of Piraeic stone, is 
faced to the height of about five feet and a-half 
with slabs of blueish Hymettian marble. It is 
quite possible, as Prof. Kumanudis thinks, that a 
thin facing of marble extended to the top; but, if 
so, no traces of it remain. The foundations of the 
front wall, very massive and regular, as also of a 
row of square columns which must have run along 
the middle of the building lengthwise, still remain 
to detine its limits. The bases of the columns are 
lower than the foundation of the posterior, and 
higher than that of the anterior, wall, just as we 
should expect. Comparatively little of the pos- 
terior wall above the marble facing remains— 
enough, however, to enable us to judge respecting 
its architecture. It is quite evident that, either in 
Byzantine or Early Frankish times, this stoa, if I 
may be allowed to call it so, was destroyed, and 
the materials of it used to rear other buildings, 
less extensive, on its site. In the first place, 
there now stands in front of the posterior wall 
a series of enormous buttresses about eight feet 
in height. They were formerly higher, no doubt. 
They show their late origin both by their mode 
of architecture and the fact that they are largely 

built of material derived from the wall that once 
ran behind them. Besides this, they stand in 

front of the marble facing which ran the whole 
length of the wall, but does not pass round them. 

Almost the only portions of the original posterior 
wall that remain are near the Dionysiac theatre. 

As you go westward, even the marble wainscoting, 

or flat slab that projected a little over the upright 

ones, disappears, and we have a wall built with 

mortar. This wall was evidently constructed at 

the same time as the huge buttresses, for there is 

the same marble cornice running round both, 

formed of borrowed cornice-blocks carefully in- 

verted! When we reach the western wall of the 

stoa, we find the marble wainscoting reappear, 

leaving no doubt that the whole was originally one 

building. 

Its date is very difficult to determine with cer- 
tainty ; but I am strong!y of opinion that Colonel 
Leake, incomparably the best of all the topo- 
graphers of Athens, was near the truth when he 
suggested that the arches visible in his day marked 
the position of a stea, built by the same Herodes 
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to whom Athens owed the Odeion. This opinion 
is strongly borne out by the fact that the stoa and 
the Odeion not only adjoin, but have actually a 
wall in common. In other words, the eastern 
wall of the vestibule of the Odeion forms the 
western wall of the stoa in such a way as to 
render it quite evident that the latter was no 
second thought. The wall, indeed, is very thick ; 
but there are not two walls capable of being 
separated. Of course, a portion of the Odeion 
wall might have been torn down and rebuilt when 
the stoa was constructed; but I see no reason for 
this supposition. The two structures are built in 
the same style, and both without the use of 
mortar. Prof. Ulrich Kohler, who saw only a 
portion of the late wall near the Odeion, asserts 
that the whole building was constructed with 
mortar; but this is a mistake. 

There is one very curious circumstance, which 
proves conclusively that the lower portions of the 
arches were of earlier date than the Odeion. 
Whether a part of the upper platform had to be 
destroyed to make way for the xoiAov of the 
Odeion, I cannot say; but near that building the 
long narrow arches disappear, and are replaced by 
a solid wall, with low arches on the top. At the 
bottom of these arches is the same block missing 
that we noticed in the tall arches, What is 
perhaps quite as remarkable is that here the plat- 
form wall, instead of being composed of con- 
glomerate, is built of the same material as the 
arches. The curve of the last arch on the west 
side is interrupted by the wall of the Odeion, 
and the front wall of the stoa forms a straight 
line with the front of the vestibule of the Odeion. 
Of course it is just possible that the stoa was 
erected earlier than the Odeion; but that, I 
think, is hardly probable, for it does not 
seem to answer to anything mentioned by 
Pausanias. Still, with our present ignorance 
of the position of the agora, it would be dange- 
rous to assert this dogmatically. At all events, 
if the stoa was built at the same time as the 
Odeion, that would account for its not being men- 
tioned by Pausanias; for we know from that 
writer himself that the Odeion of Herodes was 
not built when his Periegesis of Athens was 
written. 

The stoa, which, until we are better informed, 
we may perhaps be allowed to call the Stoa of 
Herodes, did not extend quite to the outer wall 
of the Dionysiac theatre. Between the two, and 
close to the stoa, there ran a staircase, of which 
one well-worn step is now visible. This appa- 
rently led up to the Asklepieion platform, from 
which seemingly another stair conducted directly 
to the upper diazoma (dui¢opna) of the theatre. 
Below this latter stair the theatre-wall shows a 
large opening, affording apparently a passage from 
the Asilepieion platform to a lower dud¢epa. 

Of course many fragments of sculpture and 
inscriptions have been found during the excava- 
tions; but these it will take time to interpret and 
assign to their proper periods. There can be 
little doubt that the discoveries already made on 
the southern slope of the Akropolis will throw 
light on Athenian archaeology and history, per- 
haps even necessitate a reconstruction of much 

of it, Tomas Davipson, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Mr. Mapox Brown has recently completed one 
of his finest oil-pictures ; not large, but still large 
enough to do no injustice, so far as that point is 
concerned, to a subject that is great in an uncom- 
mon degree. He names it Cromwell Protector of 
the Vaudots. The two grandest Englishmen of 
the time, Cromwell and Milton, are the person- 
ages; with Andrew Marvell as a subordinate but 
worthy third. The three are all combined in 
one famous act, almost as if they were but one 
human personality ; Cromwell the will, Milton 
the mind, Marvell the hand. Cromwell is in- 


Milton is composing and dictating the celebrated 

Latin despatch of May 26, 1658, addressed 

to the King of France as a protest against the 

barbarity of the Duke of Savoy; Marvell, who 

was at this time joint Latin Secretary along 

with the blind poet, is inditing the document. 

Milton was now about fifty years of age; and the 

scene is in his house in Petty France, West- 

minster, near the present Birdcage Walk. He is 

seated with slippered feet; his chin propped by 

the right forefinger, his left hand? extended as if 

to bespeak a momentary pause in the writing, till 

he finds the fittest words to scathe oppression and 

uphold the downtrodden right. The open, 

straightforward eyes, unchanged by blindness 

from their original beauty, and the rapt serenity 

of the countenance, which has a permanent lam- 

bency of inner contemplation and stainless recti- 

tude, are such as fully to realise our conception of 

the staunch Republican and sublime poet. Crom- 

well is in armour, and may be supposed to have 

come in from reviewing his troops in the adjoin- 

ing park, Eager, decisive, and commanding, he 

bestrides an angle of the table in front to our 

right—much such a pose as he is recorded to 

have assumed in his last colloquy with the 

Quaker George Fox; a crape is on his left 

arm, in token of mourning for the massacred 

Waldenses—which was now, however, no longer a 

recent event, but a matter of some three years 

before. Tle holds a scrap of paper, on which 

he had jotted down the main points for his pro- 

test. He looks out vividly towards Milton— 

devouring, as it were, every moment interposed ; 

he “sees as from a tower the end of all.” An open 

strong-box is near him, displaying, among other 
papers, his proclamation for a day of solemn 

fasting and humiliation on this oecasion. Before 
him, on the table, is the outspread map of the 
Vaudois country, “the Valleys of Lucern, An- 
grona, and others within the dominions of the 
Duke of Savoy,” as the proclamation (now in the 
Record Office) expresses it. Marvell, with a face 
full of sardonic keenness, and a certain air as if he 

could weigh the words all but as well as Milton 

himself, also glances in the direction of the poet, 
ready to second him the moment he gets his cue. 
Milton is seated near an open lattice, through 
which a rose-tree sways; one sees that the blind 
man had been enjoying the odour of the flowers, 
some of which he had plucked—they lie dropped 
on the floor:on the Protector’s entrance. An 
organ is behind him, no less appropriately intro- 
duced ; it is lettered ‘“Caecilia Cantorum Patrona,” 
and is decorated with laurel-leaves (which serve, 
from their position, as a symbol-crown to the 
poet’s own head), and with a carving of. the 
creation of Eve. Strong afternoon sunlight glints 
here and there—as on Milton’s visage and right 
hand, and on the marble fire-place against which 
Cromwell's head is relieved ; the opening of this 
fire-place forms a very dark gap behind Marvell's 
forward-bending figure. The impulse and consent 
of the entire group are highly noticeable ; while, 
for masterly character, rich and individual colour, 
and painter-like solidity and technique, the work 
asserts its place amid the finest art of our time. 
Mr. Rowley, of Manchester, is the owner of this 
picture. 


Tue sale of the magnificent collection of auto- 
graphs belonging to M. Benjamin Fillon, which 
excited so much interest last winter, is to be con- 
tinued. ‘The artists’ letters, the richest and most 
interesting series of all, have not yet been sold. 


An illustrated edition of Gustav Freytag’s col- 
lected works is announced for the coming Christ- 
mas by the firm of Edwin Schloemp of Leipzig. 
Many of the most eminent artists of the Diissel- 
dorf, Berlin, and Munich schools are employed 
upon it. 

Tue Munich engraver Christof Preissel has 


just accomplished, after five years’ work, a fine 
engraving of Defregger's popular picture — The 





tervening in favour of the persecuted Vaudois; 


Die Deutsche Kunst in Bild und Wort is the 
comprehensive title of a new work by Ernst 
Forster, the author of Denkmdler Deutscher Bild- 
neret und Maleret. The present is a more popular 
work than that great publication, and is announced 
as being suitable for “old and young, school and 
house.” It is to be published in thirty-two 
numbers, each containing four plates with accom- 
panying text. 

AN art gift-book entitled The Bible of Peter 
Paul Rubens is announced for publication by the 
Brussels firm of C, Muquardt. Its specialty con- 
sists in about forty heliotype reproductions of 
Rubens’ paintings of subjects taken from Biblical 
history, with sufficient of the sacred text to ex- 
plain their meaning. The work is to appear in 
twenty parts at five francs each. 


Four new pictures bought by the French 
Government this year have just been placed in the 
grande salle of the Luxembourg. These are La 
Vierge Consolatrice, by Bouguereau ; La Glaneuse, 
by Jules Breton, of which a very effective etching 
was given in Z’Art some weeks ago; a portrait 
of Emile Augier, by Edouard Dubufe, and a beau- 
tiful landscape by Belly. The hanging of these 
works has involved quite a new arrangement of 
the salle, which is thereby greatly improved. 


Tue Prix de Sévres was awarded last week to 
M. Claude, one of the three competitors who were 
selected for the second trial. The subject chosen 
by him was a winged Cupid holding a bow behind 
im. 

Tue Ecole des Beaux-Arts reopened at the 
beginning of this month; and at the same date its 
fine library, which is the richest in Paris so far as 
regards works on art, was thrown open for the 
first time to the public. This will prove a great 
boon to students of art history. 


AN interesting discovery has just been made‘ at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. About a métre below 
the flooring of one of the salles there has been 
found a leaden coffin, with the inscripiion, “Ci 
gist le corp de Messire Dominique Turgot, Cheva- 
lier, Seigneur de Subnousbon Saint-Quentin, 
Conseiller du Roy en tous ses conseils et maitre 
des requestes ordinaires de son hostel, decédé en sa 
Maison & Paris le IV® jour de Septembre, 1670, 
ig6 de 41 ans. Priez Dieu pour son ame.” The 
salle in which this coffin was found had been built 
over the ruins of the ancient convent of the 
Petits-Augustins, 


A Frencu translation of Messrs. Audsley and 
Bowes’ magnificent work on Japanese Ceramic 
has just been issued by the house of Firmin- 
Didot. It is to be completed in seven numbers, 
The same firm also announce the second volume 
of the Div-huitieéme Stécle, by Paul Lacroix, and 
a Bible with illustrations by Schnorr—those 
which have already been published in France in 
the form of a large album. They will now be 
reduced one quarter in size. 


THE - unique collection of specimens of the 
ancient art of Cambodia brought by M. Louis 
Delaporte to France as the result of his 
expedition undertaken in 1873 has just been 
arranged provisionally in the Chateau of Com- 
piégne, there being no room for these gigantic 
relics of a past civilisation in the Louvre. They 
consist of seventy pieces of sculpture and archi- 
tecture, including several remarkable statues of 
Buddha and a stone group of two giants, one of 
whom has five heads and ten arms. These re- 
mains, as stated in the AcapEemy of April 25, 
1874, were found in the midst of a dense growth 
of forest along the banks of the Tonking river in 
the kingdoms of Cambodia and Siam. 


Tue Society of the Liverpool Art Club has just 
opened an exhibition of fans which had been long 
announced and in preparation. Not far short of 


two hundred fans are exhibited, and though the 
collection is not equally rich in fans of all places 
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ther unrepresented. Mr. Audsley, who, we 
ear, has taken a great part in forming the present 
exhibition, has put his name at the bottom of the 
readable account of the art and history of fan- 
making which appears as preface to the descriptive 
catalogue. The list of beeen and owners who 
have lec: their dainty treasures to the present 
show does not include the names of the illustrious 
rsonages who exhibited a few years ago in 
ndon, but it includes the names of many persons 
who have brought much knowledge and taste to 
the selection of such specimens as they have 
become possessed of. There are Indian and 
Chinese fans of much interest in the collection, 
though probably no Indian fan of the rare value 
of that reported to be in the collection of the 
Baroness Salomon de Rothschild—a fan with 
handle of jade enriched with rubies. The Japanese 
portion of the exhibition is not numerically 
strong, and would, Mr. Audsley modestly avows, 
have been poor indeed had it not been for the 
loan of several very remarkable and highly in- 
te.esting specimens from among the Japanese trea- 
sures carefully gathered-up by our collaborateur, 
M. Burty. The Chinese generally allow that the 
folding fan was a Japanese invention. Mr. Audsley 
refers to M. Burty’s contribution of “ fans of war 
and ceremony.” But, in truth, as Mr. Audsley is 
himself perfectly aware, many fans were in some 
sense fans both of war and ceremony. They were 
mostly massive in Japan, and though the mounts 
of the Court fans were ornamented in the finest, 
freest, yet most careful, taste, they were also of 
sufficient strength to be somewhat formidable 
weapons ready for use, in ante-chambers of 
the Court, should occasion require their ser- 
vice. After the Japanese, the French are the 
most interesting; and no contrast can be more 
piquant than that between the masculine and 
nobly-decorated fans of the old time in Japan— 
not to speak of the plain ones, massive only and 
wholly undecorated—and the dainty if frivolous 
weapons of coquetry of France and the eighteenth 
century. In France, the greatest artists painted 
fans ; and in so doing gave, as the unsympathetic 
may say, the measure of their greatness. There 
can be no doubt that Boucher painted the medal- 
lions on a fan lent to Liverpool by Dr. Piogey, 
aud Mr. Audsley ascribes to Watteau the work 
on several others (lent by Mr. Maxwell Savage 
and Mr. Julius Franks), or, at the least, believes 
that they were painted after Watteau’s designs. 
The author of the Preface would appear to be of 
opinion that there are in existence many fans 
known to have been painted by Watteau’s own 
hand. If this is so, it would have been fortunate 
had the Liverpool Club been able to exhibit one 
of such quite undoubted authenticity; but we 
are inclined to think that the number of fans 
which are beyond question Watteau’s is some- 
what more limited. A very fine Boucher 
fan would appear to be that numbered 79 in 
the catalogue, and lent by Mr. Julius Franks. 
It represents our first parents, as the ima- 
gination of the French artist could conceive 
them, on the eve of their fall. Attendant amorini 
hover round, and Satan hurries up from the dis-. 
tance. Altogether in French fans the Liverpool 
collection is exceptionally rich, England is not 
wholly unrepresented ; but of course in any gather- 
ing of European fans, France must bear the palm, 
whether the work exhibited be chiefly that of the 
eighteenth century or of our own day. 


Reports and Papers of the Architectural Societies 
of Iancoln, York, Northampton, Bedford, Wor- 
cester, Leicester, and Sheffield, for 1876. (Lin- 
coln: Williamson.) It has been the custom for 
upwards of a quarter of a century for the above 
societies to publish a common volume of Reports 
and Papers, This has been a most useful arrange- 
ment, as each yeara goodly volume has come into 
the hands of the public, instead of a collection of 
loose mphlets. In past years accurate and learned 
historical students have published their observa- 
Uons through this channel, Oflate, however, there 





has been a most notable falling off. The old names 
have for the most part disappeared, and new ones 
of the right sort have not come forward to supply 
their places. We have little fault to find with 
what is given us this year on the score of absolute 
inaccuracy. Amusing blunders do not turn up, 
and errors of any sort are rare, but almost all the 
papers are poor—the remarks of observers who 
cannot observe with effect. The only paper that 
has seemed to us of any lasting value is that con- 
tributed by Mr. Neall on the Abbey Church of 
St. Albans. This is a most useful addition to our 
knowledge, compiled by one who evidently knows 
his subject well. Its great fault is that it is 
far too short. Two excellent plates illustrate this 
paper, which are especially valuable as showing at 
a glance, to eyes practised in such matters, what a 
complete chronicle of architectural styles St. 
Albans forms for the student. The first paper in 
the book, which treats of the churches in the 
neighbourhood of Horncastle, should not have 
been admitted. It does not rise to the level of an 
ordinary guide-book. 


In the Gazette des Beaux-Arts this month 
M. Paul Mantz, after a long interval, continues his 
notes on English goldsmiths’ work, bringing the 
subject down to the reign of Elizabeth, a reign 
especially rich in its productions of this kind, 
although, unfortunately, but few of the names of 
the goldsmiths who executed the beautiful and 
artistic services of that day are preserved. One 
of them, however, named Derick, jeweller to the 
Queen, has gained a certain notoriety from his 
having been the first, it is said, to organise a 
lottery in England, and the names of several 
others, mostly foreigners, have been handed down. 
Among them we find Peter Peterson, a famous 
goldsmith, who worked in Norwich at the end of 
the fifteenth century, aud who executed the large 
silver-gilt cup bearing the coat of arms of the 
town of Norwich, and the inscription, “ the most 
hereof is done by Peter Peterson,” which was ex- 
hibited at the Exhibition of 1867. M. Ephrussi, 
continuing his study of the drawings of Albrecht 
Diirer in a third article, traces the influence of 
Jacopo de’ Barbarj in several of Diirer’s early 
designs, but he is not inclined to attribute so 
much to this influence as Prof. Colvin, who has 
likewise lately made the relation of these two 
masters the subject of study. Of all Diirer’s 
Passion series, the twelve drawings in the 
Albertina known as the Green Passion, from the 
colour of the paper on which they are drawn, are, 
perhaps, the most beautiful in design, tender in 
feeling, and delicate in execution. It is a pity 
that M. Ephrussi did not manage while describing 
them to give some reproduction of one of these 
exquisite works, which are very little known even 
to Diirer students, although they have been admir- 
ably reproduced of late by M. Adolphe Braun. 
The pen-and-ink sketch given of the Birth of the 
Virgin from the Hulot collection has little interest. 


Tue Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst gives this 
month, after some delay, an excellent heliograph 
from Van Dyck’s celebrated portrait of Rubens 
engraved by Pontius. It comes out with great 
sharpness and brilliancy. As frontispiece we have 
an etching by Unger of a graceful Holy Family 
by Knaus, rendered with great warmth and soft- 
ness of tone. The letterpress deals with “ Paolo 
Veronese as a Fresco-painter,”—a long and interest- 
ing account of several of his less-known paintings, 
by H. Janitschek; an historical and architectural 
study of the old gateways round the border town of 
Neubrandenburg, in Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and a 
short critical study, by A. von Wiirzbach, of the 
painter called Isaac Van Ruysdael. This master, 
to whom several pictures in public galleries are 
now ascribed, is generally supposed to have been 
the father of the celebrated Jacob Ruysdael ; but in 
the paper before us it is asserted that this designa- 
tion has been accepted without sufficient proof, 
and that, whoever the Dutch master signing him- 
self I. V. R. may turn out to be, it is not likely 


that it is Ruysdael pee, who is simply known in 
history as a frame-maker and picture-dealer. In 
another article Herr Wiirzbach hopes to show who 
this mysterious person, who painted with con- 
siderable skill in the style of Ruysdael, really was. 








THE STAGE. 


As Mr. Hollingshead does not enjoy a State sub- 
vention, and has never concealed the fact that his 
policy is mainly regulated by a deepseated dislike 
of the spectacle of empty benches, the public 
must, we presume, be held mainly responsib'e for 
his adherence to the old-fashioned sort of burlesque 
which Mr, Byron appears to be ever ready to 
furnish at the shortest notice. Little Doctor 
Faust, however, is a lively piece of its kind. It 
ean hardly be said to deal irreverently with 
Goetke’s immortal poem, for it has but slight 
reference to anything but the rough outline of the 
old legend of Faustus ; and even this is a feature 
far less prominent than the grotesque dances, the 
verbal quibbles, the allusions to actuelités, and 
the comic songs with which it is plentifully 
stocked. Its melodies, like the flies in amber, are 
“ neither rich nor rare”; some, if we mistake not, 
have even done duty in the extravaganza which 
immediately preceded this piece on the same stage. 
Yet the audiences are on the whole much grati- 
fied ; nor is this altogether without reason. There 
is drollery in the wild licence of Mr. Byron’s 
scenes and in Mr. Terry and Mr. Royce’s carica- 
ture of serious acting; while the dances in which 
Miss Vaughan and Miss Farren are prominent 
are sometimes very graceful and pretty. 


Mr. WILLs’s adaptation of Peveril of the 
Peak recently produced at Drury Lane Theatre is 
about to be withdrawn. Its place will be occupied 
by a revival of the late Mr. Halliday’s Amy 
Robsart. 

AN autumn season of dramatic and musical 
matinées has been commenced at the Royal 
Aquarium Theatre. 








MUSIC. 


Novello, Ewer and Oo.’s Music Primers. The 
Art of Pianoforte Playing. By Ernst 
Pauer. (London: Novello, Ewer and 
Co.) 

New Gradus ad Parnassum. 100 Pianoforte 
Studies, Selected, the Fingering supple- 
mented and revised by EH. Pauer. Sec- 
tions A. to L. (London: Augener and 


Co.) 


THe announcement that Messrs. Novello, 
Ewer and Co. have in preparation a new 
series of music primers, under the general 
editorship of Dr. Stainer, is one which will 
be alike welcome to teachers and students, 
In his editorial Preface to Herr Pauer’s 
Art of Pianoferte Playing, the only work as 
yet issued in the series, Dr. Stainer ex- 
plains the general object of the publication 
as being ‘‘ to place in the hands of teachers 
and students of music a set of educational 
works of a high standard at a price so low 
as to render them attainable by all.” The 
editor has been fortunate enough to secure 
the co-operation of men eminent in their 
various departments to prepare the various 
treatises; among his collaborateurs are Herr 
Pauer, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Signor Ran- 
degger, Dr. Bridge, and several others 
hardly less distinguished ; while some idea 
of the completeness with which the field of 
musical study is‘ to be covered may be 
formed from an enumeration of the titles of 





the primers already announced, These are 
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in all fourteen, and treat of Pianoforte 
Playing, the Rudiments of Music, the 
Organ, Harmonium, Singing, Pronunciation 
in Singing, Musical Forms, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, the Scientific Basis of Music, 
the History of Music, Church Choir Train- 
ing, Plain Song, and Instrumentation. 
Herr Pauer’s little treatise contains with- 
in the modest limits of eighty-eight small 
quarto pages a surprisingly large amount of 
matter. It would be obviously unreasonable 
to expect as much fullness of detail as may 
be found in such large works as those of 
Czerny and Hummel ; but the present book 
touches, though with necessary briefness, 
on nearly every point needful to make a 
good pianist. Herr Pauer commences by ex- 
plaining the position of the performer and 
the position of the hand, the latter being 
illustrated by drawings ; we then find very 
clear directions for the different kinds of 
touch. Arriving at the subject of technical 
execution, the author gives some excellent 
exercises for the thumb, followed by “ five- 
finger exercises,’ which are necessarily 
much the same as those to be found in other 
instruction-books. Next come scale exercises, 
which in various forms occupy some twenty- 
four pages—by no means a larger proportion 
of the book than their importance warrants. 
In treating of the shake, we notice that on 
p. 45 Herr Pauer gives an explanation of 
Cramer’s twelfth study quite opposed to that 
given by Hans von Biilow in his edition of 
Cramer’s Studio. Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree ? It may also be noticed 
that in his explanation of the acciaccatura 
(p. 61) Herr Pauer is at variance with many 
modern authorities, when he says that the 
small note is now to be played before the 
time of the large one which it precedes. In 
the best edition of the classics of the piano 
(that published by Cotta of Stuttgart, 
edited by Lebert and Stark), the exact 
contrary is expressly indicated throughout. 
In the second volume of Lebert and Stark’s 
Pianoforte School, also (pp. 93, sqq.), where 
the matter is treated in much detail, not 
one instance is given in which the notes are 
to be played as indicated by Herr Pauer. 
It is impossible to suppose that a musician 
of his experience can be in error on so 
simple a matter; but the difference is sin- 
gular enough to be worth noting. 
Returning now to the book before us, we 
find, after a few remarks on the use of the 
pedals, a chapter on “Fingering.” This 
subject is one of such great importance, and 
one which pupils in general (and even many 
teachers) so imperfectly understand, that 
we cannot help regretting that the limits of 
his work should have compelled Herr Pauer 
to restrict his remarks to a page and a-half. 
What he says is very good, as far as it goes; 
but this is not far enough, and the whole 
important subject of “ phrase-fingering,” so 
ably treated by Kohler in his Der Clavier- 
_ fingersatz, and so finely illustrated in Biilow’s 
edition of Beethoven, and Klindworth’s of 
Chopin, is not even mentioned. The remarks 
on practising are clear and to the point; 
and the hints on feeling and expression are 
worthy of the notice of students, though it 
is only to a very limited extent that either 
can be taught. A latent faculty may be 


feeling for music all the teaching in the 
world will not give it him. 

The concluding chapters of the work 
contain hints on reading at sight, on the 
order in which exercises and pieces should 
be studied, and on the classification of com- 
posers, their styles -and schools. An inter- 
esting appendix on the history of the piano 
and its predecessors has been supplied by 
Mr. A. J. Hipkins; a vocabulary of musical 
terms, and a valuable chronological table 
of the chief composers for the harpsichord, 
clavichord, and piano, compiled by Herr 
Pauer, complete the work. 

The New Gradus ad Parnassum is a book 
which may be described as equally happy in 
its design and execution. Its title has, of 
course, been suggested by Clementi’s great 
work—which, by the way, is much more 
talked of than generally known. It is now, 
as Herr Pauer informs us in his Preface, just 
sixty years since the great Italian master 
published his Gradus ad Parnassum, a col- 
lection of 100 Studies, which, as regards the 
technique of the piano, were exhaustive at 
the time they were produced. Within the 
last half century, however, the mechanism, 
both of pianos and of pianists, has so ad- 
vanced that it would be quite possible for a 
player to have mastered every study in Cle- 
menti’s work, and yet be unprepared to 
grapple with the difficulties of the modern 
school, as we find them in the works of 
Chopin, Henselt, or Liszt. Herr Pauer has, 
therefore, proposed to himself in his collec- 
tion of studies to bring together examples, 
selected from the most varied sources, of 
every kind of passage with which a player of 
the first rank ought to be familiar; and it is 
not too much to say that anyone who can 
perform correctly and at the proper pace 
even one half of these studies may be re- 
garded as a pianist of no mean attainments ; 
for the work is certainly not intended for 
beginners. Herr Pauer has very judiciously 
classified the studies according to their sub- 
jects. The eleven books into which his 
Gradus is divided bear the following 
titles: A. Scales and Velocity; B. Studies 
in Thirds and Sixths; C. School of the 
Shake; D. School of the Arpeggio; E. 
Wrist Studies; F. School of Octaves; G. 
Studies in Chords ; H. Extensions in Arpeg- 
gio Chords; I. School of the Staccato; K. 
School of the Legato; L. School of the Left 
Hand. In each division the whole of the 
studies are arranged progressively in order 
of difficulty. 

A special feature of the work, which will 
certainly recommend it to the notice of 
students, is that it is no mere reprint of 
studies which every pianist is likely to have 
in his library. It is true that here and there 
we come across an old acquaintance, intro- 
duced to illustrate some special point of 
technique; but the very large majority of 
the studies are certainly unfamiliar to most 
students (probably even to most professors) 
in this country. This will appear from the 
following alphabetical list of composers re- 
presented: C. V. Alkan, Beethoven, F. Ben- 
del, L. Berger, Brahms, Chopin, Czerny, 
Dohler, Heller, Henselt, Hiller, Hummel, 
Kalkbrenner, J. C. Kessler, L. Kohler, Liszt, 
Loeschhorn, C. Mayer, Mendelssohn, Pauer, 


“Thalberg, Weber, C. E. F. Weyse, and R, 


Willmers. 

A detailed analysis of separate studies 
would be unfitted for any but a purely musi- 
cal paper; we will, therefore, in conclusion 
merely recommend the New Gradus as a valu- 
able addition to the library of every pianist. 

EBENEZER Provr. 








CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERT. 


Tne second concert of the present series was as a 
whole decidedly superior in interest to that of the 
preceding week. The Spanish violinist, Sefior 
Sarasate, made his first appearance at the Crystal 
Palace, and Herr Max Bruch, the well-known 
composer, conducted two of his own works—his 
violin concerto, and the prelude to his opera 
Loreley. : 

Of Herr Bruch’s published works, more than 
forty in number, very few have as yet obtained a 
hearing in this country. Neither of his two operas, 
Loreley and Hermione (the libretto of the latter 
founded on Shakspere’s Winter's Tale), nor of 
his two symphonies, nor of his great cantatas, 
Frithjof and Odysseus, has been produced in 
England; though I believe the Odysseus is at 
present in preparation at Liverpool. If Iam not 
mistaken, Mr. Charles Hallé, who has done so 
much in the introduction of new works, played 
Bruch’s pianoforte trio a few years ago at one of his 
recitals ; but as yet the only work which has been 
at all frequently heard in this country is the violin 
concerto which was played on Saturday, and 
which, from the admirable manner in which it is 
written for the solo instrument, and the opportu- 
nities it affords for legitimate display, is a favourite 
piece with many of our soloists. 

It is not very easy to predict the exact posi- 
tion which Bruch is likely ultimately to take 
in the ranks of composers. Perhaps it will be 
most correct to credit him with the possession of 
what may be termed genius of the second order. 
He has not the grasp of a Beethoven, nor does his 
music go straight to the heart like many of the 
inspirations of Schubert, Schumann, or Brahms. 
Yet it would be doing him an injustice to call 
him merely a composer of talent. He is less 
genial, possibly less spontaneous, than Raff; but 
there is more nobility, more poetry in his ideas; 
one feels that he has something to say which is 
worth hearing, and which is interesting, though 
it never carries the hearer away. It is also com- 
mendably free from reminiscences ; in none of the 
works of Bruch with which I am acquainted do 
Iremember to have met with a phrase which, 
whatever its value, was not at least his own. 

The opera of Loreley, the prelude to which was 
played on Saturday, is interesting from the fact 
that the libretto, by E. Geibel, is that upon 
which Mendelssohn was engaged at the time of 
his death. Herr Bruch subsequently set the 
entire text, not (as has been stated) incorporating 
the fragments of Mendelssohn’s unfinished work 
with his own; and the opera was produced with 
success at Cologne in 1863. The prelude is ro- 
mantic in character, full of melody, and charm- 
ingly orchestrated. Asa conductor Herr Bruch 
appeared to great advantage ; his beat is firm and 
clear, and he evidently has the faculty of impart- 
ing his own feeling of the music to those under 
his direction. 

Any analysis of a work which has been so 
repeatedly heard as the violin concerto would be 
superfluous; it will suffice now to speak of its 
rendering. Sefior Sarasate, who played the solo 
part, made his first appearance in England at the 
Philharmonic Concert in St. James's Hall, on 
May 18, 1874, and, except at the Musical 
Union, had not, I believe, been heard here since. 
Though at his début he was heard in entirely un- 
familiar music (the work he pixyed being a con- 
certo by Lalo), he created a very favourable im- 
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confirmed on Saturday. He is undoubtedly a 
violinist of the very first rank. His tone is pure, 
and of beautiful quality, while for unimpeachable 
accuracy of intonation he may be compared with 
Wilhelmj ; and he has apparently arrived at that 
happy stage of virtuosity at which such a thing as 
difficulty ceases to exist. But besides all this, 
his playing is marked by all the warmth of a 
Southern temperament, and it possesses to a large 
degree the precious quality of charm. This was 
especially noticeable in the slow movement of the 
concerto, the long-drawn melodic phrases of which 
were rendered with exquisite feeling, while the 
brilliant finale was dashed off with the utmost fire 
and spirit. The enthusiastic applause which 
greeted both composer and performer at the close 
of the work was fairly deserved by both. Later 
in the concert Sefior Sarasate played three move- 
ments (Prelude, Minuet, and Moto Perpetuo) from 
Raft’s Suite for violin and orchestra inG minor, with 
no less success, The music, which is written with 
Raff’s accustomed fluency, is interesting through- 
out, though not one of its composer's finest works. 
The remaining instrumental works at this concert 
were Haydn's genial and charming symphony in 
B flat (No. 9 of the “Salomon” set) and the 
overtures to Anacreon and the Calm Sea and 
Prosperous Voyage. All were played with the 
finish to which we are accustomed at Sydenham ; 
but special mention should be made of Cherubini’s 
great overture, the performance of which was 
certainly one of the finest ever heard. 

The vocalists on Saturday were Mdme. Nouver, 
who made her first appearance at these concerts, 
and Mr. Barton McGuckin. The lady, who has 
been several times heard in London, has a very 
fine voice, of remarkable power and good compass; 
but, unfortunately, she has apparently somewhat 
peculiar notions as to its use. There is so much 
that is coarse, I had almost said vulgar, about her 
style of singing as greatly to detract from the 
pleasure of listening to her. If she would place 
herself for some time under a good teacher, she 
might, with her great natural endowments, take 
very high rank in the profession. Mr. MeGuckin 
sang, as he always does, like a genuine artist. 

This afternoon a very interesting novelty will 
be given in Schubert’s second symphony, which 
has probably never been played in public, even in 
Germany ; and Sejior Sarasate will be heard again, 
this time in Mendelssohn's concerto. 

EBENEZER PROUT. 





Tae Leeds Evpress of the 12th inst. furnishes 
full particulars as to the results of the recent 
musical festival in that town. From a somewhat 
detailed notice we learn that the total receipts 
amounted to 7,847/., being 238/. more than the 
receipts at the festival of 1874. This result is 
certainly satisfactory, especially when it is ‘re- 
membered that the programmes, with hardly an 
exception, were such as to appeal chiefly to 
amateurs of the most educated taste. On the 
other hand, the expenses of the recent festival 
were 450/. in excess of those of the previous one— 
the increased expenditure, as the committee 
remark in their statement, having been “applied 
solely to improvement in the musical department.” 
Thus we are told that the principal singers cost 
157/. more than at the last festival—a fact which 
seems rather surprising, as the cast of soloists in 
1874 was by no means inferior to that of this year. 
Besides this, the band was increased from ninety- 
six to 106 performers ; and this increase, together 
with the cost of the extra rehearsals that were 
held, and which undoubtedly tended much to the 
artistic success of the festival, involved an in- 
creased expenditure of 1237. After paying all 
expenses, a profit of nearly 9007. remained to be 
divided among the Leeds medical charities. 


Mr. Cart Rosa has been producing Nicolai’s 
Merry Wives of Windsor in English at Aberdeen. 
The English version is by Mr. Henry Hersee, and 
the principal characters were represented by Miss 





Julia Gaylord, Miss Josephine Yorke, Miss Cora 
Stuart, and Messrs. Turner, Ludwig, Snazelle, 
Charles Lyall, Dodd, Muller, Brooklyn, and 
Aynsley Cook. The work had a great success; 
and it is probable that Mr. Rosa will produce it at 
the Adelphi during his next London season, 


AvBeEr’s charming Les Diamans de la Couronne 
has been revived at the Opéra-Comique, Paris, for 
the début of Madame Lacombe-Duprez, a niece of 
the great singer Gilbert Duprez, in the part of 
Catarina. The lady met with a very favourable 
reception. 


Govnop is engaged in completing another 
opera—the libretto by MM. Poisson and Gallet— 
entitled Maitre Pierre, the subject of which is 
taken from the history of Abélard and Heéloise. 


Ir is announced that Johannes Brahms has 
nearly completed a second symphony. 


Tue “Felix Meritis” musical society of Am- 
sterdam will celebrate its centenary festival on 
the 2nd prox. 


One of Franz Schubert’s early operas, Des 
Teufel's Lustschloss, is to be produced in Vienna 
shortly, for the reopening of the Komische Oper. 


Pror. Franz WULLNER has been appointed to 
the post of Director of the Dresden Conservato- 
rium, vacant through the death of Dr. Julius 
Rietz. 


Joacuim Rarr has left Wiesbaden, where he 
has resided for more than twenty years, to take 
the direction of the Conservatorium of Frankfort- 
on-Main, 


WE have already mentioned that Eduard 
Devrient, the well-known actor, and the intimate 
friend of Mendelssohn, died at Carlsruhe on the 
4th inst., at the age of seventy-six. He was born 
at Berlin, and studied music under Zelter. In 
1819 he made his first appearance at the Opera as 
a bass-singer, and was attached to the company of 
the Berlin Opera till 1831, when, from over-ex- 
ertion, he suddenly lost his voice. He then ex- 
changed the profession of a singer for that of an 
actor, in which he wasno less successful. In 1852 
he was appointed Director of the Court Theatre at 
Carlsruhe, a post which he held till his retirement 
from public life in 1870. Devrient was also an 
excellent writer. One of the best of modern opera- 
libretti—that of Marschner’s Hans Heitling—is 
from his pen; but the work by which he is best 
known in this country is his Recollections of 
Mendelssohn, which has been translated into 
English by Mdme. Natalia Macfarren. 
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Adams (H. C.), Boys of Westonbury, cr 8vo ..(Routledge) 5/0 
Adams (H. C.), Original Robinson Crusoe, 12mo 
; (Routledge) 2/0 
Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, Transcribed by R. Browning, 12mo 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 5/0 
Anderson (M.), Lectures on Clinical Medicine, 8vo 
(Macmillan & Co.) 10/6 
Baxter (W. E.), Domesday Book of the County of Kent, 4to 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 5/0 
Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Information, vol. ii., 8vo 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 10/6 
Blackburne (E. 0O.), Illustrious Irishwomen, being 
Memoirs of some of the most noted, 2 vols, 8vo 
(Tinsley Brothers) 28/0 
Bowman (A.), Adventures of Rolando, 12mo 
(Routledge) 3/6 
Bowman (A.), Rector’s Daughter, illustrated, 12mo 
: (Routledge) 3/6 
Brave Little Heart, cr 80 ......cccccccccece (Routledge) 3/6 
Browne (P.), Field Friends and Forest Foes, 4to 
(Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Burns (R.), Works, vol. ii., Poetry, roy 8vo 
(Paterson & Co.) 15/0- 
Butler (E. D.), Hungarian Poems and Fables for English 
Readers, cr 8vo ........ eosccce ccoccccccccce(artiomer) 2/0 
Children’s Forget Me Not, illustrated, sq 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 2/6 
Chorister Brothers (The), 4th ed., 12mo..... ...-(Masters) 3/0 
Cooper (T.), Poetical Works, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Crawley (Captain) and W. Cook, Billiard Book, roy 8vo 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 15/0 
Cues from all Quarters ; or, Literary Musing, &c., new ed., 
DOG ciccnavsscdvsiiadmssonncesnened (J. Blackwood) 3/6 
Cunningham (J.), Law Relating to Parliamentary and 
Municipal Elections and Petitions, er 8vo ......(Sweet) 21/0 





Danbourgh (A.), Interior Architecture, folio 
(Chapman & Hall) 52/6 
Daniel Deronda, by G. Eliot, 1 vol., cr 8vo 
(W. Blackwood) 7/6 
Doudney (S.), Stories of Girlhood ; or, the Brook and the 
BEPEE, GO cocccccccccccccesececes .++..(Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Dykes (J. O.), Abraham the Friend of God, new ed., cr 8vo 
(Nisbet) 6/0 
Ettie Knott ; or, Silver-lined Clouds, by Winter Daisy, 12mo 
(Sunday School Union) 1/6 
Evans (E.), Birthday Book of Flower and Song, 4to 
(Routledge) 15/0 
Ewald (A. C.), Sir Robert Walpole, a Political Biography, 
1676-1745, 8VO........ eseesseeeees (Chapman & Hall) 18/0 
Family Devotions for a Fortnight, new ed., 12mo 
(Masters) 1/6 
Gant (F. J.), Guide to the Examinations at the Royal 
College of Surgeons, 3rd ed., 12mo ,......... (Bailliere) 3/6 
Golden Childhood Annual, 4to ...... (Ward, Lock & Co.) 3/0 
Green (S. G.), Kingdoms of Israel and Judah, cr 8vo 
(Sunday School Union) 4/0 
Greg (W. R.), Creed of Christendom, 5th ed., 2 vols., cr 8vo 
(Triibner) 15/0 
Groser (W. H.), Sunday School Teacher’s Manual, cr 8vo 
(Sunday School Union) 4/0 


Hand and Heart, V0l, 1877, 4t0 ....ccceceseeceees (Office) 7/6 
Houdin (R.), Secrets of Conjuring ; or, How to Become a 
Wisard, CF 890..ccccccccccccccccccsccccces (Routledge) 6/6 


Ihne (W.), History of Rome, vol. iii., 8vo.. (Longmans) 15/0 
Jay (W. M. L.), Holden with Cords, cr 8vo 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 2/0 
Jewel of a Girl, 3 vols,, cr 8vo..... ..-(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Keyes (E. L.), Tonic Treatment of Syphilis, 8vo 
(Triibner) 5/0 
Kingston (W. H. G.), Three Commanders, cr 8vo 
(Griffith & Farran) 6/0 
Lamb (C.), Tales from Shakespeare, illustrated, new ed.,4to 
(Routledge) 10/6 
Lane (E, W ), Thousand and One Nights’ Entertainment, 
commonly called the Arabian Nights, 3 vols., 8vo 
(Bickers) 31/6 
Lily’s Drawing Room Book, illustrated, 12mo (Routledge) 3/6 
Lily’s Visit to Grandmamma, by Mrs. 8. Barker, 12mo 
(Routledge) 1/6 
Lycurgus (A.), Life of, by F. M. F. Skene, cr 8vo 
(Rivingtons) 3/6 
Macmillan’s Magazine, vol. xxxvi., 8vo (Macmillan & Co.) 7/6 
Mason (F.), On Harelip and Cleft Palate, 8vo..(Churehill) 6/0 
Mateaux (C. L.), Woodland Romances; or, Fables and 
Fancies, 4t0........ PPYTTTTT TTT Te +++. (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Men of Mark, vol, ii., 400 ......0045- «+.+e(8. Low & Co.) 25/0 
Moliére’s Dramatic Works, vol. iii., translated by C. H, 
Wall, 1900 ccccccccccccccccescecccccceses (Bell & Son) 3/6 
Morrell (M. A.), Our Work for Christ among his Suffering 
People, 1BmM0 ...cccccccscccces 060540606000 (Rivingtons) 2/6 
O’Brien (J. T.), Ten Sermons upon the Nature and Effects 
of Faith, 4th ed., 8vo ..............( Hodges & Foster) 12/0 
Our Little Sunbeam’s Picture Book, by 8. Garrett, 4to 
(Routledge) 2/6 
Our Trip to Blunderland, by Jean Jambon, cr $vo 
(W. Blackwood) 6/6 
Piesse (C, H.), Chemistry in the Brewing-Room, 12mo 
(Triibner & Co.) 5/0 
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